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A Young New Englander’s Journey- 
ings.---1IT. 
RIO DE JANEIRO AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
4 MEETING WITH THE EMPEROR DON PEDRO 
SEGUNDO. 

The slave population of Rio numbers a hun- 
dred thousand, and it is by means of these that 
much of the transportation of merchandise 
through the narrow streets is accomplished, and 
the loads that the negroes pile upon their heads 
is astonishing. I have met them carrying as 
many as eight or nine barrels strapped together, 
which even seemed to be filled; negresses trot 
gaily along with heavy marble-topped commodes 
upon their heads; four even-sized men carry 
a heavy piano elevated above them with per- 
fect ease, whilst in their hands are the legs and 
pedal; but all this has served to cripple the 
carriers, and young slaves of twenty-five and 
thirty have an aged look and the shuffle of an 
old man. 

All vehicles used for conveying merchandise 
are either owned by stock companies or the gov- 
ernment; the horse-car companies also run open 
carts or Cars on narrow-gauge tracks, carrying 
solely wares from the stores to the wharfs, and 
also serving as a local express for goods. 

Every square has its lottery-building, at which 
the poor and the slaves spend their means in 
order to enrich the government. The govern- 
ment monopolize all mines throughout the whole 
empire. When aman buys land he is only en- 
titled to live upon it an] to raise what crops he 
can, but all minerals found in the land are claimed 


" by the state. 


Licensed beggars hold their plates before one 
at every turn, or startle one by banging their 
metallic staffs against the pavement under one’s 
very feet. Any one with a ten-réis piece with 
him always gives it away; but as its value is 
only equal to a half-cent, and nothing can be 
bought with one, the beggars always throw it 
into the harbor, and now the coin has become 
very rare. 

I made one day an excursion to Siio Christo- 
vao, and by chance I was favored with a most 
excellent ride. I passed by the summer-palace 
of the Emperor, but I did not consider it a very 
imposing structure, although of considerable 
size. The ruas through which the cars roiled 
were lined on either side by the sensitive-plant, 
which here grows to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet. The branches drooped in such a 
way that from the car-window I could reach 
forth my hands to them, and at a touch the twigs 
bent as if broken, and the leaves shrivelled up 
as though scorched by fire. Ata point several 
miles out into the country vultures and buzzards 
by the thousands circled around in the air above 
us, or covered the red-tiled roofs of the houses. 
I passed several fields about the size of the 
Boston Public Gardens, which seemed to me to 
be washing elysiums, fur the ground was cov- 
ered with white linen, and hundreds of negresses 
were busy at their tubs, each smoking long- 
stemmed pipes, or upon their knees pounding the 
clothes with round huge paving-stones about the 
size of their heads. 

A visit to the mountain of Tijucca proved to 
be an interesting trip; and, although I did not 
ascend to the summit, I went up far enough to 
command a view of Rio proper and its land- 
locked arbor, surrounded by its high mounta:ns 
clothed with waving palms. An excellent car- 
riage-way extends from the base to the summit 
of Tijucca, shaded during the day by the thick 
foliage of tropical trees, and at night lighted the 
whole distance by gas-jete. 

All prominent boulders are covered by the 
{inevitable notices of some Yankee medicine, 
On the rocks of Corcovado, Tijucca, Azucar do 
Pilon, and on the very end of Lord Hood's 
Nose, in conspicuous characters there met the 
eyes ‘‘Sarsaparills do Ayer,” ‘‘Ayer’s Hair Ton- 
ic,” ‘‘Tarrent’s Seltzer Aperient,” and many 
other noted compounds. 

Ferry-boats ply the harbor in all directions, 
some of which in going and coming traverse at a 
single trip a route of thirty miles. These boats 
are all built in New York, and in coming thither 
carry considerablé freight. It must seem odd 
to meet a great white ferry-boat in mid-ocean. 

The Brazilian Portuguese are most habituated 
smokers. From the little fellow just going alone 
to the old man of three legs, the cigarette is the 
companion number one, the solace for every 
grief. The smoking of the ladies is mostly a 
habit of in-door life, they seldom or never ap- 
pearing on the street with a cigarette, although 
it is customary in Chili to do so. I once fell in 
with a number of little fellows averaging about 
ten years who, having just been dismissed from 
echool, loitered around the steps until each had 
lighted his cigar. 

The rainy season generally extends from July 
up to December, and generally is termed the 
winter, although the temperature is no lower 
than in the dry season, or summer. The rains 
are very local, and one can easily escape from 
them by taking a car and riding around to the 
other side of a mountain. Looking forth from 
a winter shower, Sugar-Loaf in the sunlight, 
with a silvery cloud-flag flying from the summit, 
is a grand and etriking sight. 


I had been at Rio about ten days when it was | 
announced that the coffer-dam which had been | 


constructed in order to put new blades upon the 
shaft was finished, and that in another day all 
work would be completed, and we should be able 
to finish our journey with four arms to the screw. 
The coffer-dam was a structure built of wood 


: \8 at 4 thirty by thirty-five feet ead twenty-five feet 


{ 





deep, and it was expected to sink it under water 
so that it would fit tightly under the keel at the 
stern, and then the water, being pumped out, 
would leave a perfectly dry-dock in which to 


carry on the necessary wors. But there came | 


into the harbor about this time the heaviest 
swell known in ten years, and the dam, being 
only lashed by ropes to the steamer, went to 
pieces in a very short time. Thus for the third 
time were our hopes of reaching Panama on 
good time dampened, for now it was decided to 
give up the repairing and run at half-time for 
the rest of the voyage. The dry-dock at Rio 


was too sm 


mew arme was that of shifting the cargo and tip- 
ping the vessel; but as this is attended with cer- 
tain dangers it was not thought expedient to try 


it. At a later date, at Yokohama, the same 


steamer having lost a biade, the system of tip- 
ping was resorted to by chief-eagineer Barrett 
with great success, Another week was ow oc- 
cupied in taking the eoffer-dam apart and storing 
it away inthe hold from where it had been taken, 


certs in the social-hall, and during our lunch 
they crowded in streams through the cabin. One 
of the passengers said, wittily, that it wasn’t 
every ship that could have a circus on board on 
Sunday. 
During the last few days in which we tarried 
here we were visited by the Emperador Don 
Pedro Segundo and staff. I have read reports 
from time-to-time concerning his color—several 
papers have even gone so far as to compare him 
in color to King Kalakaua; but I here wish to 
state that his complexion is even above the aver- 
age color-line of the Caucasian. He was accom- 
panied by the Lord of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of the Navy. The former wore at 
his side a golden key, an insignia of office, and 
the latter a sword a few inches in length. The 
Emperor showed great interest in everything he 
beheld, stating that the City of Pekin surpassed 
anything of the kind he had ever before beheld. 
Nothing escaped his eye; and at his wish the 
donkey-engines for hoisting were worked. He 
spent considerable time in an examination of the 
engine-room, and even went the whale length of 
the shaft-alley, « distance of two hundred feet, 
a dark passage of about six feet in diameter, in 
order to see the shaft-bearing arrangement, 
which ia considered a triumph of skill. After 
the inspection had taken place the royal party 
paftook of a lunch in the cabin, and the pas- 
sengers were presented, with whom the Emperor 
chatted pleasantly in French—the Brazilian 
court-language. The distinguished visitors 
came in the royal steam-yacht, and from that 
they were conveyed to the gangway of the ‘‘City 
of Pekin” in an immense covered barge pulled 
by sixteen oars. Our steamer was decorated 
from stem to stern with bunting, conspicuous 
among which were the American and Brazilian 
flags, and as the yacht of the Emperor approach- 
ed our cannon delivered a royal salute of twenty- 
one guns, which example was followed by every 
fort in the harbor. On the departure of his 
majesty, the crew of the ‘‘Pekin” gave three 
cheers, ending with the inevitable tiger! Then 
Don Pedro removed his hat; and, standing on 
the hurricane-deck, with folded arms he surveyed 
the surrounding fleets. 
We sailed from Rio on the ninth of Novem- 


valids, situated about thirty miles from the main 

land. It is about forty miles in length, and very 

mountainous. Off the River La Plata every 

preparation was made for an expected gale; 

boats and every moveable thing upon the deck 

were lashed, and a jigger-sail, or spanker, wae 

rigged, to be used ia ‘‘lying-to,” as the sailor 
terms it; but we succeeded in passing this point, 

fortunately, without meeting any bad weather; 

and thereby some of the passengers were quite 

disappointed, as many of them, being unfamiliar 

with ocean-travel, desired very much to know 

what a storm at sea was like; but the time was 

coming at no distant day when their desires 

would be complied with. 

On the nineteenth of November, in latitude 

forty-three degrees twenty-eight minutes south, 

longitude sixty-two degrees fifty-four minutes 

west, we passed seventeen boxes marked ‘‘De- 

voe’s Patent Oil, New York.” A midshipman 

was stationed at the masthead to look out for 

any disabled vessel, but no other indications of 
any were seen. Off Cape Blanco—that poin: 

being just in sight from the deck—we passed 

through many shoal-looking patches, and sound- 

ings were frequently made in twenty, twenty- 

two, twenty-four and twenty-six fathoms. The 

lead showed the bottom to be rocky; several 

small bits of reddish coral were brought up. 

These phenomena are probably due to an unu- 

sual discharge of muddy water from the Desire 

River, which has ite rise in the Andes, in West 

Patagonia. The temperature fell here from 

fifty-two to forty-eight degrees. On the twenty- 

second we were within twenty-four hours of 
the Straits of Magellan, and all owning rifles 

prepared for a guanaco and ostrich-hunt on the | 
following day. 


t 





Parallelisms, 


—e— 
BY E. MERRIAM. 


Types are always reproducing themselves. 
Take any social circle or any community and 
compare it with another and this fact will assert 
itself. The greater degree of civilization the 
greater number of types; the higher the order 
the more marked the difference between indi- 
viduals. Still certain generic types remain 
common to all societies and extend into the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. There are 
sermons in stones, in trees, in flowers. The se- | 
cret ot our liking for particular people, or for | 
particular trees or flowers, lies in our spiritual 
gravitations, which are according to our needs. 
It lies in the character of those persons or 
things as related to our own—the same law gov- 
erning our liking for both. Before the charac- 
ter is grown to full stature we need sympathy— 


who come in contact with it, but whose ideality 
uplifts it to high levels. 


| useful people. 
tmus, and it is that which impresses us ard wins | ever we may be called upon to compass. 
or repels, 


tune of ic. 


| The poplar is straight-laced, and of the kind 


|who never make the most of themselves, but 
| live lives cramped by prejudice—cold, reserved, 
odd—turning the under-side of their leaves to 
life; scornful, repellant, yet possessed of a fair- 
er side if only breeze could blow in such man- 
ner as to win it! 

But the elm is the fairest and richest of all 
our trees. She is a stately dame sometimes. 
She savors always of cultivation and conserva- 
tism. She is an aristocrat. She never forgets 
herself. She is graceful and fond, but serene. 
She is never betrayed into the impetuous rush 
of the maple. She is tender, dreamy, poetic. 
She arches and curves, and reaches forth her 
tender arms. She islike the women of Tenny- 
son’s poems. Her leaves have the delicate out- 
line that is like those hands which are too in- 
stinct with subtle, spiritual life to rudely grasp 
anything, but hold without clasping. She is of 
the highest type—both tender and strong. Her 
strength is silent and subtle. Women of this 
type sometimes become deceitful from the ac- 
tion of this strength, which iv subtlety. Delib- 
erate flirts may belong tothe elm family, but life 
and circumstance bring this about; it is that ab- 
normal development of a trait which constitutes 
vice, and we need not accuse the elm of such 
misdemeanors. 

As for flowers, they have so much character 
one is involuntarily forced to give them person- 
ality, and most people would agree as to their 
traits. ‘‘Butter-cups and daisies” have a way 
of their own, an abandon of contentment de- 
lightful to see; and who could consider the dan- 
delion, jaunty, wide-awake and vigorous, as any- 
thing but a beau among flowers, and later on as 


But who that 


In its colors are united the 


They will seem to make-up 


Among the roses one finds both the masculine 


The tube-rose has 


ure whose intensity intoxicates itself and those 


But the subject is limitless. Every one knows 


the significance of the lily-of-the-valley, nun- | selves. 
like in its purity; of the timid violet; of the | is necessitated, and how bitter the retrospect! 
water-lily, rearing itself above the turbid waters | Aloes were sweet in comparison. 
as spirituality mounts up out of the muddy ves- | the sentiment to such, ‘‘With what measure you 
ture of earthly circumstances. 
could be cited; some easily read, some as puz- | reign and appropriate” is the desideratum. We 
zling as the characters to which they are sym- | must study to preside over scarcity, little or 
pathetic. 
the theory of parallelisms so far as flowers go.|a part, at least, of the council, and will have 
The minerals perhaps offer less of a problem. 
Natures continually ring true or false. 
are pure metal or base alloy. They are fine | idiosyncrasies. The art of living is the might- 
gold, or ordinary silver, or stupid lead, or bur- | jest known; it must apply to high and low, rich, 
nished steel; and among those which are like | poor, and every intermediate grade. It means 
steel how great the variety of temper! 
much is raw material, how much is unformed 
strength? Natures range from crudest iron to| draw from them almost the impossible. 
finest-tempered steel—and this class would per- | done, we are in drill for other chapters, and we 
| haps include the greatest number of sterling, | extract from our positive duties something which 


Scores more 


But enough has been said to illustrate 


They 


How 


In all things we discern an an- 





Human Rhythm. 
“The right way of anythirg may be called the 
We have to find out the tune of our 





more of what is like ourselves—and perhaps 


monious whole. 


or calm, to pleasure or pain. 





i that it might be used again at aome future day. 
The officers even had in contemplation s stop in 
i. is the Straits of Magellan, as it was thought that 

} the repairing might be successfully accomplished 

there. 
I must not forget to relate that the midship- 

\% men introduced bas>-ball into Brazil at this 

Mtime. Two excellent nines were formed from 
twenty-two cadets and a number of passengers. 
The clubs bore the names of Pennsylvania and 
New York, as the majority in each club were 
from those two States. A Mr. Biddle Bishop, 
of Philadelphia, was captain of one club, and a 
Mr. Simp, of New York, of the other. Full 
three thousand Rio Janerians gathered to wit- 
ness the game, and by their frequent applause 
they must have been much pleased with the play, 
The Pennsylvania club were finally victorious, 
winning by a score of sixteen to twelve. 

Sunday being a holiday, it was then that the 
people came out to visit the steamer. They 








=e 


/ stands &sym and staunch, though its sensitive | 
leaves quiver et every breath of air; a geatle, 
murmurous song steals forth from its heart, 
dreamy, pensive, yet peaceful. It woyld seem: 
to be the prison of some patient, waiting spirit | 
whose outward existence was stinted of joyous 
| abandon and of free life, yet was full of little 
| compensations, tiny, shining hope-leaves, ever 
| green with immortal faith and courage. And of) 
| such it is the type; natures staunch to princi- 


all by seventy feet to hold the steam- ples, but not made to fight long with the rough | wine, just enough and nonetvo much. Go into 
er, and the only remaining way of putting on circumstances of life, being joined to physical the woods and similar scenes await the recep- 


natures which yield easily to disease. Pure | 
they are, and gentle, but of strongly-defined | 
character. 
Take now the maple with its gnarled trunk; | 
frequent ramifications, supple branches, light | 
foliage, finely-cut leaf, and its constant motion, 
now a graceful wave and sweep, now a wild and | 
turbulent unrest. It is typical of the many- |! 
sided, comprehensive nature; gnarled witherror, | 
perhaps, but always brave and of good cheer; | 
emotional, pronounced, ecgentric; always on, 
the alert, always full of restless energy, but | 
sometimes, too, exceedingly world-weary and | 





all ablaze with inwgrd fires. 

To say the oak is the type of strength is to 
| utter a commonplace, yet it might be suggested 
that its strength is of a rude, sturdy, ungraceful 
order, and that the deep crimson of its autumn 
leaves is like the intense force which certain 
reticent natures acquire in the course of a long, 
silent life. 

The birch is trivial, inconstant, deceitful. 
She is a coquette and a cheat. There is no 
greatness about her. She has no beaaty except 
that @tfyl charm lent by the slanting sunbeam 
and the summer breeze. There is no stability 
to her. She is crude, airy, frivolous. 

The aspen is a cowar’, the ‘Uriah Heep” 





played cards in the smoking-room, gave con- 





among trees. 


own lives.” 
also because life is new to us and we are weak | we feel after our notes instead of striking them 
to walk alone and would lean on kindred spirits. at once. Some never get the key, and so there 
But the crystallized nature seeks that which | is ever want of exact proportion. We may, and 
‘differs in order to correspond” with itself, so | must, have the greatest diversity; for a full ca- 
that union shall make a more rounded and har- | reer, however humble, includes an immense 
The same law appiies to what | amount of detail; ordinarily it requires a musi- 
we seek in things. Everything has its spirit,|cal genius to exercise skill upon one tendon 
or inner, nature by which it affects us to storm | alone. 
We like this tree ist’s purest shades. 
or that, or this flower or the other, because it | have superb illustrations. 
is of the type which satisfies our inward need. | ed by a pool of fresh leayes beneath a tree, not 
Take in illustration our commonest trees) The crump and decayed, but fallen simultaneously 
pine is upright, well-shaped, the bark smooth, | through ripeness, gale or frost. The massing 
the leaves fine; it does not sway in the wind; it makes one charm and condensed hue its coun- 
terpart. 


The discovery of this is slow; 


The whole are imperative for the art- 
In the harvest of color we 
We are often arrest- 


Repeat this too often and the essence 
would depart. Look threugh a felicitous open- 
ing into the vista beyond, and the revelation is | 
marvellous. There is a conglomerate of tints, 
byt blended so delicately that no improvement 
can be suggested by the most persistent critic. 
The tout ensemble is a gem. Here-and-there is 
a yellow replete with its specialty. It thrills 
to the core and refuses explanation. Then a 
crimson glides into view, an orange or ruddy 


tive; petals strew the ground: and yet, amid 
the affluence a new carpet seems just spread for 
court or féte. The sun streams in through the 
interstices and trails glory as he goes. Acorns 
mutely ask us to pick them up for articles of 


wholesome food, sewing, knitting, reading and 
flow of soul! Nourishment comes unbidden, 
and is welcomed by willing hearts. 


things and persons. 
close communion with whatever encircles us, 
and conceive we imbibe their hints as well as 
exercise our own. There is not infrequently a 
subtlety about us which, as wand and hook, 
enables us to fathom mysteries, and read in 
plain prose what was once sealed poesy. Ob- 
servation ‘‘needs apprenticeship as well as more 
difficult trades.” It grows by what it feeds 
upon, from lichen to oak; from tiniest shell to 
remotest stellar luminary; from the postal yes 
and no to the telegram from over the ocean; 
from that to thought and the unseen realities. 
It is serviceable to think, when once the habit 
is established. We thus double and treble our- 
selves; we reach motors without which we un- 
derstand nothing. The most insignificant man, 
woman and child becomes an object of intense 
interest. We do not see through ‘‘warping 
glasses ;” they are true pebbles and reflect their 
images aright. We become less and less out- 
casts; we are a partof whatever is. We enjoy 
through others what has not been our own por- 
tion. Weinhale scattered aroma. The child's 
laugh and repartee reach us across windows 
ajar. We keep company as well with the an- 
cients as the moderns. We play, and, properly 
attuned, bring the old masters to our side. We 
wield the brush and court the daintiest of the 
past to lend us their aid. We mould, and our 


a poor little lover who has sighed himself away | statue represents a coterie of sculptors instead 
into but a dream of himself. All the aster fam- | of the novice of the stand. 

ily are smart, pert young fellows of little worth, | attract groups of inventors. 
commonplace and insignificant. 
loves their little, wise flower-faces can help| mentality must ally itself with the selected 
seeing in the pansy, slender, tender, intense in| means of the universe. 
its dreamy-eyed splendor, the type of a rich, 
poetic, imaginative, feminine character? Of all| boudoir, attic or shop. Surroundings have 
flowers it is the most human and the most ideal. 
It seems all spirit. 
blue that signifies purity and trust, and the red | and bundle of straw. 
that is significant of strength and warmth of | gise that, having embosomed what is within our 


We combine and 
There is such 
magnetism that the best work and the clearest 


An army encamps 
about us when apparently we are alone in our 


their advantages, but there are compensations 
vouchsafed which transform bare walls, a bench 
We so glow and ener- 


ber, and the first point of land sighted from that | "ture. These mingled produce the purple | ple by sensation and imagination, we reach to 
date was St. Catherine's Island—a resort for in- | Which is royal, the strength which is deep and | other systems and worlds and long to embrace 
vital. The dash of orange or pale-yellow at its | them, to know their calibre and quality, their 


heart with the vital lines of purple crossing it is | hopes, aspirations and doubts, and to call them 
significant of the light of intuition and spiritual | friends and brethren. 
insight. But not all of themare feminine; they | age to age, an impersonal sounder of human 
have all sorts of expressions; grave, gay, | depths. 

dreamy, roguish. 
faces for very jollity. One will gaze ecstutically | people never really have anything. It is not 
into the face of another, his little sweetheart, only that they can get no good out of things, but 
and she will look dreamily and sweetly back into | that they don’t know how to reign over their 
his sunny countenance. A congregation of pan- | possessions and appropriate them.” They hold 
sies will present as much diversity as a congre- | ideas which they will not promulgate; manu- 
gation of people, only none of them can be less | scripts so rare that they refuse to disclose them. 
than earnest and true and real. 


Like a song, we flit from 


We are told, and with reason, that ‘‘some 


Or it may be money gathered for the hoarding 
—a real nightmare from fear of thieves. They 


and feminine types, and much cultivation has | have not learned to use while earning or saving, 
given them great diversity. The wild-rose is | and now penurious customs cling to them when 
an untamed Bohemian — reckless, impulsive, | the excusing need has passed. Poverty amidst 
willful, beautiful and sweet (yet set about with 
thorns); it is like a lively, tantalizing girl, un- | empty cupboard is its own talebearer; but draw- 
trammelled by conventionality, suggestive of | ers and jars filled with untasted viands, moulded 
beautiful possibilities, overflowing with exuber- and soured, ring out voices of another sort, far 
antlife. The prairie-roses seem like jolly, portly | more impressive. 
little fellows, prosperous, handsome and dedon- | utter selfishness, indifference to others, ingrat- 
naire ; while the tea-rose is dreamy and luxuri- | jtude for favors. 
ous—the queen of flowers. 
been made the symbol of dangerous pleasure; | have dropped and the head is laid low. They ' 
but to me it seems to symbolize a nature at} ‘waste pounds” and still “‘scrape farthings.” 
once pure, sensuous and impassioned, whose | They are more metallic than their metal, more 
fiery strength imbues its spirit, and whose sweet- | riveted than their locks. 
ness of ministration radiates far-and-wide; ana-|ed, bound. Their ligaments are countless. 


plenty is the most grinding and pitiable. An 


They betray the miser and 


They photograph an instinct 
which will be a tormentor long after the hands 


They are wired, twist- 


Their wings are cut, they cannot fly. They 
must be grasped under each shoulder to be re- 
moved. We pity them now, still more for the 
future in which they must try to redeem them- 
They will do it; but how long a time 


How terrible 


mete, it shall be meted to you again”! ‘To 


much. Taste, health, gifts, wisdom, must form 


their weight; the result should be justice and 
truth; the methods belong to circumstances and 


to hold aloof from specious temptation, and so 
accommodate ourselves to eventa that we shall 
That 


will do us service wherever we are and what- 
It is 
not ease or happiness, but power and the inflow- 
ing of correct acts, which come unheralded and 
atone for much we cannot even apprehend. We 
can square our standpoint to a favorable angle, 
and so relate it to whut is above, around and 
beneath us that our chords shall constantly vi- 
brate and send forth an agreeable and pleasantly 
graduated sound. If we can do this we are in 
process for the grander harmonies which await 
the faithtul of whatever degree, years or race. 
We shall bear on at heaviest cost, sure that the 
ordering is beneficent and full of import which 
we shall more and more comprehend and accept. 


The Lorelei. 

aes 
TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH FROM THE | 
GERMAN OF HEINE. 





(The rocks known by the name of Lorelei are just 
above St. Goar, and rise four hundred and twenty feet 
above the Rhine. The legends tell that in days of 
yore a charming maiden lived on the top, and each 
evening sat there and combed her golden locks, or 
played the lute and sang melodiously. All who saw 
or heard her were passionately in loye with her, and 
many boats were drawa into the Gewi:e. or whuirl- | 
pool, while attempting to near her home. She did 
much good to the fishermen, showing them the 
best places to fish, and did not seem to be wholly 
wicked. The fame of her beauty and goodness at- 
tracted the son of Pfalzgrafto see her. He ordered 
his boatmen to row toward the Lorelei; they remon- 
strated, but in vain; they went and could see nothing 
on the rock; but returying, they hear: a song coming 
from the depths of theriyer. Then the waves rose as 
with a storm, and raised the hoat towards the rock 
where now the virgin appeared dressed in white and 
veiled. Then the youth would climb to her. The 
boatmen sadly tried to near the rock, but he lea 
out and was swallowed by the foaming waters. is 
father was determined to revenge the death of his son, 
and sent sokdiers totake the undine prisoner, that she 
might be burned as a witch. She stood on the rock 
smiling while they climbed up, and when they com- 
manded her to come down she said **The Rhine will 
receive me, and that will be better.” When they had 
almost reached her she bent toward the river sing- 
ing—- 
“ **Has:en hither. lovely waves, 

Take me quickly to your caves.” 





vertu. Checkerberries peep out, and say: I 
am so nice now, but shall be larger in the spring. 
Mosses peer at us sweetly and woo us with 
their starry softness. Water ripples between 
the rocks and adds its sparkle and cadence, 
when, lo! such a field of alder bursts upon the 
vision as to jostle us out of all propriety. What 
intensity of scarlet, like a whole regiment of red 


sorrowful. And, like the maple, these lives pass | uniforms! We linger and linger, till warned to 
off the stage clad in glory, radiant with fruition, depart. Then we stow our arms with berries, 


tender greens, and bear the precious trophies 
| to decorate rooms as nv uphoisterer would af- 
tempt to do. The setting orb brings up the 
grand {nale. There are comets’ tails, feathers, 
creamy foam, belts of superna] mellowness fol- 
|lowed by that peculiar loaming which su dis- 
| plays the foliage and naked branches, and trans- 
pone them upon the horizon. The king sinks 
| out of sight, to be succeeded by the rounded 
| moon, lovely in her tarn. All the while there 
are signs to the initiated that the ‘‘pet day” is a 
harbinger. In a few hours the wind blows; 
doors fly back; fog fills every space, and rain 
sets in for a boit and bar to outer delights. 
Thrown inward, we always find a kind of its 
own. Sent to sleep for recuperation, how we 


The waters rose. and two waves took her away 
while she sweetly sang. But the men were thrown 
down on the rocks, and were glad to escape with their 
lives to the Pfulzgraf, whu was convinced he had ro 
power over her. The undine was never seen again.— 
Mrs. arial Handbook of Legendary and Mytholoyi- 
cal Art.) 


I cannot guess its meaning, 
This heart so sad and cold, 
But my thoughts are ever clinging 
To a legend strange and old. 
The air grows cool, and it darkens; 
The Rhine flows smoothly by; 
While the mountain summit sparkles 
In the blaze of the evening sky. 
High up ’mid the sunbeams streaming 
Sits the Jungfrau wondrous fair; 
Her golden gems are gleaming, 
She is combing her golden hair. 
And the comb in her hand is golden; 
She moveth her lips in song; 
And the song that she sings is olden, 
And wondrous strange and strong. 
And the boatman, dumb with wonder, 
Lists in his tiny skiff; 
He sees but the mountain yonder, 
He recks not the deadly reef. 


| 





value next morn the cosy room, genial fire, | 


There is ever someting in store for the eyes 
which see, the ears which hear, and the analytic 
spirit which tries to penetrate the meaning of 
We fancy ourselves in 


| ceived the republican leader in the most pleasant 


I fear the waves are bringing 
Death to both boatman and boat, 
And this with her fatal singing 
The Lorelei hath wrought. 
M. A. HarpakeEr. 





Berwin, Oct. 6, 1875. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, Sept. 29th, 1875 
| ROYALTY. 

The Empress of Austria is at present in Paris. 
She arrived here very quietly last week, and oc- 
cupies a suite of rooms at the Hotel Bristol, in 
the Place Vendéme, the which hdtel, by the 
way, seems to have secured almost exclusively 
the patronage of royalty and of the nobility. 
Especially do the English aristocracy affect the 
Bristol, if only from the fact that the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and other 
members of the royal family, always select that 
favored hostelrie as their abiding-place in this 
capital.:‘The Empress of Austria is evidently 
a very determined horsewoman. She has ap- 
peared at the Bois several times on horseback, 
where she attracts much attention. She is a 
handsome, pleasant person, apparently most 
desirous of avuiding etiquette and all its re- 
straints. She promenades about Paris with 








Royal, goes into the cafés and eats ices and 
cakes; in short, appears to enjoy very much the 
freedom of her very transparent incognito. The 
Parisians, who see her Majesty’s photographs 
in the shop-windows, have no difficulty in recog- 


some distance along the street, until her Majesty | ! 
rapidly. 
not surrounded or unpleasantly gazed at, and |i 
Yesterday Marshal MacMahon and Madame la|t 


Bristol. There was no display about it, however; 
simply a morning call. I am assured that in the | ¢ 


mented the Duchess of Magenta for her unva- | ! 
rying kindness to the poor, and handed her an|i 


that the Emperor of Austria would join his wife | ¢ 
here incognito, and that he would accompany | ¢ 
her back to Vienna. There was no foundation | t 
for this. 
with her two ladies-in-waiting and an attendant. 
The Duke of Cambridge has been here for 


daily receives and entertains a number of the | t 


his astonizhment at the great improvement which | t 


of the artillery. He pronounces the regiments | ¢ 


terms of the heartiest commendation. 
CONSPICUOUS FRENCHMEN. 


on his way home. 


the spontaneous expression of good-will in ques- | t 
tion, and that as at each station along the line to 
Paris the same demonstration greeted the old 
gentieman he assured those about him that he 
was indeed happy, and that such kindliness and 


the accomplishment of his duty. 


been most beneficial as regards his health. 
looks ruddy and is stouter. 


with the republican committees upon the ap- 
proaching senatorial elections, also to judge for 


the present form of government in France. It 
is said that M. Gambetta was much pleased to 


republic as quite assured. He has been blamed 
by the more eager and intractable members of 
his party for having been so moderate in his 
political course, and for having so constantly 
and strenuously advised conciliation even when 
the enemies of the republic were most actively 
seeking to overthrow the government; but they 
now appreciate how wise was the course advised 
and pursued by M. Gambetta, and his influence 
is but the greater. In fact, there can be no 
doubt that next to M. Thiers Gambetta is the 
most powerful personage belonging to the re- 
publican party. He has visited Austria and 
Germany lately, but not with any political pur- 
pose. It is said that in Switzerland he had a 
conference with Prince Gortschakoff, who re- 


manner, and entirely approved of his views as 
regards the course to be pursued by the party. 
The meeting was, of course, merely one of cu- 
riosity on the part of the Russian diplomate, of 
courtesy on the part of M. Gambetta, who wished 
to thank-the Russian for the service lately ren- 
dered to France by the Czar. I mean his inter- 
ference when Germany, lately, so evidently 
meant to attack France, and would doubtless 
have done so had not the Emperor of Russia | 
advised differently. 
FRANCE AND AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

It will doubtless interest your readers to know 

that a subscription is opened in Paris for the 


Her Majesty will return as she came, | Of public education. 


France has recovered from her complete and Philadelphia. 
terrible reverses is dwelt upon by the Duke in| home numberless presents. 


| brother's pretensions to oratory. 


have an office here, and receive subscriptions | He was deservedly respected as a man of fear- 
It is well to add, that on all 


trom all classes. 
sides one hears the most pleasant things said by 
the Parisians about the United States; in fact, 
hey seem overjoyed at the opportunity for ex- 
pressiog their good-will. Throughout France 
the same sentiments will doubtless be evinced, 
and the committee, in anticipation of a very 
general subscription, have appointed agencies 
in all parts of the country. 
THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 

M. Rouher has returned to Paris from Aren- 
enberg, where he went to consult with the Em- 
press and Prince Imperial as to the course to be 
parsued by the party in France concerning the 
senatorial elections. It is said that Rouher is 
much irritated to find that his influence over the 
Prince is waning rapidly. Younger and more 
ardent advisers have the ear of the son of Na- 
poleon III., and urge him to a course of policy 
which both he and the Empress seem inclined 
to adopt, but which M. Rouher judges to be most 
likely to bring about the ruin of the party. It 
is added that he will soon publish a pamphlet 
upon the subject. It has been reported that the 
Prince will make a tour around the world, and 
upon his return assume the leadership of his 
partisans. The fact is, the young Prince is in 
bad health. He has a sickly appearance, is 


the strength he seems to be altogether losing. 
MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 

The “‘reservists”—those persons who have 

been doing military service during the past 

month, in compliance with the new law that 


At the railway dépots there are wives 


have been doing men’s work, and now feel 


in despair desired the coachman to drive away | ashamed of their former dandyism. In short, 
In her drives or rides at the Bois the | all this drilling and military service is entirely 
Empress receives very polite salutations, but is | "e¢generating the people of France, and the time , 
s near at hand when, should another war take | #94 it generally takes $30,000 to $50,000 a year | & Everett, the most attractive of which was a 


doubtless finds her visit to Paris very pleasant. | Place, invasion would be no such easy matter as 


he Germans found it when eighteen years of 


Maréchale called upon the Empress at the Hotel | ¢mpire had enervated the naticn. 
In all the colleges and academies in France | little leather pocket at the side to hold money. | three young faces were extremely beautiful, that 


he pupils are drilled by military officers ap- | One Russian lady of rank is to be seen every of the man more sad, the women more peaceful 
most gracious manner the Empress compli-| Pointed for that purpose. I have seen the col- night with her little money-bag, flitting from ta-| in expression. But vain were the efforts to read 
egians out on parade, and can assure you that | ble to table, laying money on this number and the name of the artist, the author of the lovely 
t were difficult to witness anything more sol- | that, leaving it iu the care of the croupier, and 
offering forthe inundated. It had been reported | dier-like. I am told that Marshal MacMahon hurrying off to the other tables to gather up her 
akes the greatest interest in these matters, and | Winnings or stamp her feet and grind her teeth 
hat he encourages by all means in his power | if she has lost. For years she has been an ha- 


less courage and unflinching integrity. He was 
born in 1805, and had nearly completed his sev- 
entieth year. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


Years ago there were three conspicuous belles 
in Washington—Mary Abert, Addie Cutts and 
Addie Smith. The changes of life are aptly il- 
lustrated in their history. Miss Cutts became 
the wife and the widow of Stephen A. Douglas, 
but is now married to General Robert Williams, 
and is with her husband at Fort Leavenworth. 
Addie Smith married Colonel Holt, and lives 
with him in California. Miss Abert became 
Mrs. Johnson; her husband died while consul 
in Florence; her father, Col. Abert, also died; 
and for thirteen years she has toiled in one 
of the departments, and brought up her two 
boys, now almost grown to men. Another lady 
who is working for herself and four children in 
Washington is the widow of Major David P. 
Heap, once consul to Tunis. She was a Miss 
Boyer of the F. F. V. 

A correspondent, writing of the aristocratic 
neighborhood where New York fashionables 
and capitalists most do congregate, says it is less 
than a mile from the upper end of Union square 


ladies-in-waiting, visits the shops at the Palais that a voyage may be of service, may restore ter called “Murray Hill.” This super-stylish 


neighborhood starts at Thirty-fourth street, 
where Stewart has his costly but not handsome 
home, and runs to Fortieth street. Its bounda- 
ries east and west are Lexington and Sixth ave- 
nues. It comprises altogether about forty 


blocks in the vicinity of Mackerelville. But 
most of the millionaires have their homes there; 


In | the residents consider themselves the people of coloring of the foreground 


New York. This is by far the wealthiest Con- 


Stewart, the Astors, and several other money- 
ings, live in it, and it contains, besides, most of 
the property of Vanderbilt. When counts and 
barons come to New York they generally strike 
for ‘‘Murray Hill,” and most of the great social 
events take place there. It isnot uncommon to 
find a single house on the Hill worth $100,000, 


to live there in proper style. 


Writing of the gaming resort at Monaco, 
Olive Harper says almost everybody carries a 


he military element introduced into the system bitué of the gaming-places, and now every night 


THE CITY. 
Paris is now very gay. 


he watering-places and sea-side resorts. 


1as taken place in all branches of the military and bonnet-makers are literally run down with | t 
service in France. More especially does the | customers, all wishing to get their things at}! 
Duke dwell upon the complete reérganization | once that they may taake the voyage back in|¢t 


he month of October. Loud are the complaints 


But 


and a long residence among them of the enemy, | all of which, however, will not prevent you | got through the trees of the Common 
there exists a keen appreciation of the services | from witnessing some wonderfully-becoming and | oyt reproached me with the fact that I had made 
rendered by M. Thiers, and not all the abuse of | tasteful new fashions in the way of ladies’ toilettes | the hour unwarrantably long, while the glowing 
the Bonapartist and Royalist journals can affect | this fall. There are thousands here en route for | gecounts I had heard trom her lips of what she 
this sentiment. I am told by persons who were home, merely awaiting their things from Rogers, saw on the Kennebec river in Maine, and also 
present that M. Thiers was deeply affected by | Vignon or Worth, the omnipotent dressmakers’ | o¢ the beautiful land upon which she had looked 
down from the highlands of West Camden, were 
————erewaamo' the only excuses I had to offer for my trespass. 
In looking over her sketches, water-colors, I 
was particularly impressed with her faculty of 


riumvirate. Favre. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


t years’ temperance man, gives a very warm en- | P 
himself of the tone of the public mind concerning dorsement to Rev. Edwin Thompson, the well- old fence in the foreground, while fine clouds 


known lecturer :— : 
I have known no more sincere, earnest, un- alone in its grandeur, stands on a green bank of | ! : : 
notice so marked a progress in republican senti- | selfish and effective laborers than he. Some | the Kennebec river, giving the impression that | of authors, and gives a good recital of some of 
ment, and that he considers the success of the | persons may object to his style as not according you can easily jump down to the pebbly shore the incidents of that campaign as well as fur- 
to their taste, but it is certainly forcible and ef- 
fective, and most persons wish to hear him. I : 
have found him better informed as to the condi- | of dead limbs 
tion of the cause in the State, and what was | the added dignity of age to the tree. 
nya in the — ee = vat i to do | sketch on the Kennebec, between the waters, a| ing paper on Napoleon Bonaparte (it seems to 
it, than any other man. is whole soul is pen- F es 

etrated through and through with compassion long point runs out, near the extremity of which 
and sympathy for the sufferings caused by the stands a small house with two trees straggling | from the memoirs of Count de Séqur. ‘‘The 
use of intoxciating drinks, and a desire to re- | in the rear. 
lieve them at whatever sacrifice to himself. His | ig a sort of ridge with rocks projecting through 
habits of life being simple and inexpensive, he 
is the freest possible from a mercenary spirit, 
and ready to work where he can do good, pay 
or no pay, and he is yet vigorous and must be | collected. The sides of the bare rock which 
kept at work. 


The recent death in Liverpool of Mr. Robert- 


He was the only one of the four sons 


He made up for this, however, by 
the zeal with which he applied himself to local 
politics in the important town near which he 
lived all his life, in which he carried on vusiness 
as a merchant, and of which he was mayor 
thirty years ago. Mr. Gladstone was a Liberal | 
in politics, with a strong radical bias. He was 
a good speaker, fluent, and with the right word 
always at command, but without his younger 
In person he 
was portly, in manner rough, and in dress an 
outrage on the tailor’s art. He was an eccen- 
tric, and rather liked the fun of being stared at 





erection of a monument in the city of New York | 
commemorative of the hundredth anniversary | 
of American Independence. There appears in 

the journals here an appeal to all Frenchmen to | 
join in this graceful tribute. The Franco- | 
American Committee who sign the document 
are Minister Wasburne ; the French Minister at 
Washington; J. W. Forney, the Commissioner- 
General in Europe of the Centennial Exposition; 
E. Laboulaye, Henri Martin, Oscar de Lafayette, 
Remusat, Comte de Tocqueville, the Hon. M. 
Waddington, Cornelius de Witt, and others of 





and talked about. He would cheapen six pen- 
nyworth of oranges all down St. John’s market, 
chaffering with the stali-keepers; and he hada 
chariot built of the most outre kind, in which 
he used to drive to business every morning. 
The front-seat just held his portly person. The 
hind seat would barely accommodate his old 
servant and a huge market-basket. Mr. Glad- 
stone liked to hear people say, ‘‘There goes old 
Robertson Gladstone!” as this extraordinary ve- 
hicle, drawn by a very average animal, went by. 
In a word, altogether in his public and private 





like positioA and celebrity. The committee 


life he supported the character of an eccentric. 


The death of ‘‘Rev.” Joseph Barker is an-|truly representing individual trees. 
recognition of his efforts were ample returns for | nounced. Originally a Methodist preacher in| lovely trees look like willows.” There were 
In a few days | England, he first became a Unitarian, then a|two of different sizes, side-by-side, like mother 
M. Thiers will go to Arcachon, a seaside resort, | skeptic,” aud finally returned to his early|and daughter, in the central ground of the 
near Bordeaux, and will remain there until the | faith. 
end of October. His stay in Switzerland has | an impressive speaker. It was after he came to | Camden,” was the reply. Away beyond stretched | ° 
He | the United States that he embraced skeptical | a bit of the blue ocean, as seen from the high- 
views, of which he was a zealous champion, | lands. 
M. Gambetta has also returned to Paris. The | joving nothing so well as to draw ministers into | representing the broad, rich, open country, has 
republican leader has made a tour in the eastern | g discussion with him on religious subjects. 
departments of France, where he went to advise | died at Omaha, Nebraska, of paralysis. 


He was an able man, a good writer, and | sketch. 


sees her there. She makes no acquaintances, 
and just bets, wins or loses. 
The weather is de-|80me and commanding in appearance. 


She is very hand- 
There 


some weeks. He is at the Bristol, where he |lightful and the fashionables are returning from | fe four or six faro-tables in this same room, 
Each | at which the same phases of human nature are 
military notabilities. The Duke is very popu- | afternoon the Bois de Boulogne and the Champs | to be seen, the same loud voices and the same 
lar with the French general officers, and has | Elysées are thronged with equipages and prom- | eagerness, and all the while above the noise of 
been inspecting the camps and fortresses around | enaders. Americans abound here now. They | t 
Paris. He has been present at several reviews of | have been to Germany and Switzerland, and are | ¢ 


cavalry and artillery, and, I am told, expresses | Preparing for the homeward trip. They besiege | ble from the nearer voices. : age 
he shops and the tradespeople; dressmakers | ‘om are arranged beautiful green plants, and | 9d healthful. “Wide Awake” is handsomely 


he crowd were the throbs of the music from 
he concert-room rendered again almost inaudi- 
Around the great 


he walls are each but one large mirror, mak- 
ng it seem as if you viewed this assembly 
hrough Sam Weller’s ‘‘double million multiply- 


ing glasses.” Passing through the large room 


scarcely any Italians of either sex, but a great 





ART NOTES. 
AMONG THE ARTISTS.—AT MRS. HORTON’S. 
I spent an hour very pleasantly the other day 


came 


“ Those 


‘They are willows; they grow in West 


Another sketch from the same heights, 


Ife | acouple of fine young maples in the foreground 
and the coast-line also in the distance. ; : 
Hon. William B. Spooner of this city, a forty | *ketch pictures a portion of the heights with a| Messrs. Ercemana and Chatrias, called Brig- 


Another 
ond at the foot, a picturesque fragment of an 


float over the distant coast. Another, an oak, 


which the oak, not you, can see, while the bits 
projecting from the foliage give 
In another 


The background, the farther shore, 


the foliage, while the foreground is a ldw, ledge- 
like bank at the foot of which drift-wogd has 


form the bank seem to have assumed the shape 
of a huge crouching animal. The largest sketch 


son Gladstone, the elder brother of the ex-Pre- | is a scene on the Kennebec, looking in the di- 
mier, engages attention chiefly because of the | rection of the ocean, Woolwich at the left, the 
contrast between him and his distinguished | eastern shore, and a view of a.portion of the | 
brother. 
of Sir John Gladstone who never had a seat in 
Parliament. 


city of Bath on the point at the right. The 
craft on the waters enliven the scene. Mrs. 
Horton also has some pretty flower-sketches, 
daisies, and others with oats, and bird studies. 
AT LANSIL’S. 

Walter Lansil is also at home again with glow- 
ing and enthusiastic accounts of fishing scenes 
and fog-studies from George’s Banks and along 
the coast where he voyaged for several weeks, 
githering many fine eketches, germs of pro- 
spective pictures. Among them I noted two 
sketches of the beach at Gloucester, the one 
representing breakers and a team on the shore 
gathering sea-weed; the other, Milk Islaud off 
the beach, the ribs of an old hulk just beyond 
the water-line, and a double-roller coming in. 
He has several fine sketches of Boston harbor, 
one picturing the Navy Yard as seen from East 
Boston, the fleet of vessels in front and Charles- 
town with its monument rising over the center 
in the background. Another very fine sketch 
represents a coming storm, the light breaking 
through a dark cloud overhead and lighting up 
the water in the center of the picture. From 
Hull, looking toward the blue hills of Milton, 
is also trueto nature. A fishing-scene off Mon- 
hegan is very spirited. I also noted somo fine 





and in metric standards. 
system is timely, and a chief feature of a very 
useful, comprehensive and accurate work. It 
would seem to supply an immediate want.— 


cliffs with breakers around the base. Of the 
latter class is Nahant rock glowing in the sun- 
light. A model ship, perhaps three feet long, 
perfectly rigged, masts, spars and cordage, orna- 
menis the studio. 

AT COBB'S. 

Mr. Cobb has been at home all summer, and 
yet has been busy collecting materials in the 
neighborhood, from ‘heaven above,” as seen 
from the house-tops, from *‘the earth beneath,” 
and from ‘the waters under the earth.” Some 
of his storm and other cloud studies are very 
fine as seen floating over the roof of Music Hall 
and elsewhere, also the sunset sketches from 
home, coast bits from Nantasket, and vessels 
reproduced in calm waters. A little sketch of 
the tower of Memorial-Hall rising above the 
green foliage and against the delicate cloud- 
forms is suggestive ofa picture equal to some for- 
eignscenes. The same harmony and delicacy of 
coloring is observable in a little sketch of the 
home of O. W. Holmes. I note a very dark 
sea sketch, a passing storm. A boat with ship- 
wrecked mariners is just moving into one side of 
the picture. Ah! they have raised a flag, a sig- 
nal to the distant vessel. I am attracted by 
another powerful marine sketch, the work of 
Mr. Inness. The waters, rich in coloring, seem 
to give the impression that you would be drawn 


threatened with loss of sight, and it is hoped | *° the beginning of the famous fashionable quar- | i, jf you approached too near, and the clouds 


have assumed an angry animal form in one 
place. Two gulls flying near the water in a 
measure relieve the wildness. Mr. Cobb said 
Mr. Inness remarked that he was not a marine 
painter, but naively added that he had observed 
the water was in motion sometimes! . Mr. Cobb 


nizing her; but with true politeness they pay no | forces all alike to be prepared, in case of need, blocks, and the wkole population of these forty | was at work on a marine piece characterized by 
attention to her. A most polite bow and away | to take the field, are returning home to-day, and blocks is hardly equal to the population of five strength and wild beauty. The dark, almost 
they go, leaving her free to move about; that is, | there are many Parisians most happy in conse- 


she would be free were it not that Paris abounds | quence. : 
with English visitors, and it must be acknowl- | 4nd children awaiting the arrival of husbands and | #!! the fashionable churches are near-by, and | pigding enough, though relieved by the brighter 


edged that the latter, whenever they see the | fathers, and pleasant greetings take place. 
Empress, crowd about her most rudely; in fact, | "0st instances the reservists look well. Their 
they fairly mobbed her Majesty the other day, | f 


black, waters along the line of the horizon be- 
neath the black cloud in the center looked for- 


Then the clouds 
above the darkness had assumed monster shapes, 


our weeks of hard drilling have done them gressional district in the city, and has been esti- and still above mountain forms, around whose 
as she came out of a shop on the Boulevard. It|800d. They are bronzed and stout. The bucks mated as representing not less than $30,000,000. 
was with difficulty she reached her carriage, and| Who went away so fearfully and wonderfully 
even then the Fnglish people that I refer to sur- | gotten-up come back wearing cropped hair, and k 
rounded the equipage, actually moving atter it | having losttheir effeminate and sickly air. They 


peaks is just a suggestion of blue sky, emblem- 
atic of hope. But the white spray, beautiful as 
it breaks over, almost covering, the wreck at the 
lett of the picture, expresses no hope for the ill- 
fated vessel. 

BY THE WAYSIDE. 


In passing I got a glance through the crowd 
of some fine things in the windows of Williams 


large elegant engraving, ‘‘The Pilgrim Exiles,”’ 
& man and two women on a beautiful shore, 
looking sadly away over the wide waters. The 


creation. JANE GREEN. 





LITERATURE. 

The Metropolitan (New York) comes every 
week, and is quite readable, besides giving the 
ladies all the newest fashions by drawings.—E. 
Butterick & Co. 

S. R. Wells & Co.’s Science of Health fills 
very much the same want as does The Sanita- 
rian, and is equally ably edited. It is doing, 
like its contemporary, a valuable work for soci- 
ety.—New York. 

The Wide Awake, for November, is filled with 
reading suitable for boys and girls. It is lively 


printed, and it is well supplied with pictures.— 
Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 

The National Sunday School Teacher, and 
its complement of The Little Folks, for Novem- 


he has seen here equal to any in Europe, in every made by Americans here at the firmness now where the faro and roulette tables are you find | ber, are well adapted to their respective special- 


detail. In fact, the wonderful manner in which | of custom officers at Boston, New York and| yourself in a monstrous saloon, most elegant- | t 
It is no longer possible to take | ly furnished, where are hundreds of people} Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Co. 


Even articles evi- | lounging around, the men smoking and chatting, 
dently for personal use are subject to duty, and | the ladies taking coffees or ices, and some of 
so the commission-merchants here find their |them flirting desperately. There are a great 
M. Thiers has returned to Paris from his trip American customers less eager to purchase, | number of Englishmen to be seen at Monaco, | science that is not reached by its comprehensive 
to Switzerland. He was the recipient of unusual | There was a time when one could take home | but rarely an English woman. A great many | articles.—New York, McDivitt, Campbell & Co. 
honors and demonstrations wherever he stopped | any amount of gloves, of lace, of silks, even, it | German women are there, but very few men; 
At Pontarlier, on the fron- | Was 80 easy to evade the custom dues. 
tier, several thousands of persons had assembled | that is a thing of the past, and none are made | Many French of both sexes. 
at the railway depot. The municipal council | better aware of this than the parties who were 
handed an address to the ex-president, and the | in the habit of selling jewelry and pretty knick- 
crowd vociferously cheered him, as the liberator | knacks to returning Americans. The latter no 
of France. In those departments which under- | longer purchase recklessly, the custom officers 
went the humiliation and hardships of invasion, | have become so very vigilant, so blind to bribes; | in the studio of Mrs. Horton. cmon sun- 


ies, and must please their readers.—Chicago, 


The Santtarian, for November, contains its 
usual amount of worthy matter on hygienic sub- 
jects. There is scarcely a phase of sanitarian 


A treatise on the uses and abuses of spiritual 
ism, under the title of Danger Signals, by 
Mary F. Davis, has been published by A. J. Da- 
vis & Co., New York. It advocates sound mo- 
rality, and is a valuable exposition for all study- 
ing the modern marvel. 


Another of O. B. Frothingham’s printed ser- 
mons is entitled Jnterests Material and Spirit- 
ual. Itis full of good thoughts of a tranquiliz- 
ing and elevating character. These discourses 
are sold at ten cents each, postpaid, by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, the publishers. 
Hugh Melton, by Katherine King, is an Eng- 
lish story of love and military adventures, well 
told, and unusually well illustrated, trom the 
Harpers’ press. The Queen of Connaught is 
an Irish story of the olden time of Queen Bess, 
from the same house. Both are received by 
Williams. 

George W. M. Reynolds has carried his in- 
vestigations into the manner of Life in Paris 
for gay young men, and we have the adventures 
f Alfred de Rosann in the French metropolis 
as a consequence. It is yellow-covered, and 
worthy of this traditional adornment.—Phila- 
delphia, Peterson Brothers; received by A. K. 
Loring. 

The Appletons publish a fresh story by the 


adier Frederick, which has to do with the late 
Franco-German war, and particularly with the 
reclamation of Lorraine and Alsace. It is told 
n the easy and captivating style of this brace 


nishes an attractive story.— Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co. have it. 
The Eclectic, for November, has an interest- 


us we have heard that name before)—this time 


Arabs in Palestine,” ‘‘An American’s Impres- 
sions of England,” ‘‘The Planets put in Lever- « 
rier’s Balance,” some serial stories, and a gen- 
eral gathering of good things. Bright and read- 
able is this November number.—E. R. Pelton, 
New York; A. Williams & Co. have it. 


Prof. F. W. Clarke, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, has compiled, and the Appletons have 
printed, a work on the Weights, Measures and 
Money of all Nations. First, there is a classi- 
fication according to countries, arranged alpha- 
betically ; and, second, a set of tables in which 
the value of each unit is given both in English 
This use of the metric 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have it. 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge shows the excellent 


quality of his mind in The Young Surveyor; or, 


Jack on the Prairies. It is ea rapport with the 


| best disposition of the young—fresh, vivacious, 


bent on healthful pleasure, and accepting life 
as a blessing in every moment of existence, yet 
devoid of absurdity, weakness or extravagance. 
All the characters are wholesome people, and 
the moral is one of honest-heartedness and 
helpfulness to all. There is no nonsense or 
trash about it—a capital story for wideawake 
and ingenuous boys and girls. It is freely illus- 
trated.—Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 

New Music.— Oliver Ditson & Co.'s usual 
weekly budget comprises pieces for the piano, 
as follows—‘‘Burletta,” by Frank H. Hambiia; 
‘‘Tired,” sacred song by Miss Lindsay, arranged 
by Brinley Richards; Haydn's ‘‘Sonata No. 3,” 





cloud stadies, storms with laboring vessels, and 


in E-flat major; and for vocal use—“Kissing in 
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the Moonlight,” song, words and music by Frank 


LaVarnie; ‘Gracious Heaven,” prayer from 
Bellini’s opera of Il Straniera,” translated and 
adapted by Theo. T. Barker; “‘Murmuring Voice 
of the Deep,” song, words and music by Louis 
C. Elson; ‘“‘A Free Lance am I,” song, words | | 
by Henry Hersee, music by F. Campana; 


A. Kean, music by J. Barnby—all excellent. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for October, opens 
with an interesting article describing *‘The Lon- 
don Police Courts,” which gives an insight into 
the practical working of that portion of the ja- 
dicial system; then comes a short and exciting 
story entitled “Wrecked Of the Riff Coast; 
the third paper, under the title of ‘*Subordina- 
tion,” discusses the vexed question of employer 
and employed; an article on ‘*Money” treats 
the subject in familiar style, explains why we 
use gold and silver, and concludes with remarks 
upon the moral influences of money ; res anh 
paper gives an account of ‘The British Sea- 
Fisheries;” then comes & deeply interesting 
sketch of the life and works of ‘Michael An- 
gelo,” suggested by the recent celebration of 
the fourth centenary of his birth. The number 
concludes with an installment of the entertain- 
ing serial, ‘The Dilemma.”—New York, the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 





Literary Table-Talk. 

Victor Hugo is writing a poem bearing the 
title of ‘‘The Art of being a Grandfather.” 

William Ralph Emerson's ode at the Charita- 
ble Mechanics’ festival is still attributed to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson by bright papers, such 
as the Salem Observer, for instance. 

Mr. Abbott's series of ‘‘Historical Biographies 
of American Pioneers and Patriots” is to be en- 
riched by a very interesting ‘sLife of Washing- 
ton.” This series now includes elever volumes. 

Mr. Longfellow disclaims, as we anticipated, 
the authorship of the lines Jately printed in our 
paper attributed to him as his first effort, and 
says that he ‘‘never was at any school near a 
barn.” 

The first number of the New Age, a weekly, 
edited by John M. L. Babcock, has made its 
appearance. It is designed to furnish a ground 
where a free conference can be had between the 
numerous and different interests of society. It 
is of a reformatory character wholly. 

James R. Osgood & Co. present as the holi- 
day-book of the year Whittier's ‘‘Mabel Mar- 
tin,” elegantly prepar-d, and new works by 
Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Diaz, the sixteenth ‘Lit- 
tle Classics,” enumerating authors of eminence, 
ete. It is a splendid inducement to drop in and 
examine their whole line of new books. 

The publishers of Rev. E. P. Roe’s books 
have sold the ninth thousand of his new novel, 
“From Jest to Earnest.” It will not be three 
years next December since the first of these 
novels, ‘*Barriers Burned Away,” was publish- 
ed. ‘They have all been published in England, 
and “Opening a Chestnut Burr” by two diffe r- 

ent houses. 

There seems to be a pecutiar fascination in 
the writings of Miss Finlay, if we may judge 
from the demand for the successive volumes of 
the story of ‘‘Elsie.” The new volume, ‘*Elsie’s 
Womanhood,” published by Dodd & Mead, was 
ordered repeatedly of the publishers before the 
manuscript was furnished. Over 30,000 of the 
first three volumes have been sold. 

We are glad to hear that the ‘‘Green Moun- 


tain Seminary,” at Waterbury Center, Vt., of 


which our correspondent wrote last July, has 
been reopened ‘ander the principalship of Miss 
Lizzie Colley, who has able assistants. A thor- 
ough and accurate scholarship, refinement in 
manners, high moral sense, and a pnre, religious 
life, are the aim of the management. 


Mrs. Charles, author of the ‘‘Schonberg-Cotta 


Family,” has written a story in which she re- 
turns to the style which made her earlier books 
so suddenly and wonderfully popular. The 
characters in ‘‘Winifred Bertram,” 
earlier books, reippear—in some degree a se- 
quel to that delightful story. The ‘‘Note-Book 
of the Bertram Family” is the title of the new 
story, which will be published by Dodd & Mead. 

Among other prominent men in England who 
have latterly expressed their views on pudlic 
questions, Mr. W. E. Forster, M. P., has stated 


his pretty plainly on Female Education and 


University Extension. He strongly advocates 
both, and his opinions are entitled to weight. 
In speaking of the American school-system, he 
said that, no doubt, in elementary instruction 
America was ahead of Britain, but the Britons 
were rapidly catching up to the Americans. 

Antoinette Stirling relates that, having been 
invited by Charles Kingsley to sing at Eversley 
Rectory, she sang the ballad of ‘The Three 
Fishers.” She says: ‘‘Ile had never seen me 
before, and when I came to that part of the 
songjwhich expresses the suspense of the weep- 
ing women on the shore, I heard him say: ‘Go 
on, that’s right!’ But when the suspense was 
ever and the bodies were lying on the sands, 
missing his previous exclamations, I looked up, 
and saw him sitting with his face in his hands, 
crying at his own pathetic story.” 

The poem of the ‘*Song of the Shirt” is one of 
the most remarkable In English literature, and 
fias probably been more widely read than any 
other of the present century. Yet this poem, 


Mrs. wae Livermore 


just legal statutes, the opening to them of col- 
ren pee professional schools, their admission 


employments 
ons 5 best society as the honored peers and be- 


loved companions of noble men, she proceeded : 


I propose to speak. with 
pe gear ane theory of woman's life that I 
f h the theory that the final | ontured the lists against it, keeping alive in the | him, and then the cat wuz out uv the bag. 
world faith in the Christ of helpfulness and heal- | said if he knowed who I wuz, and what I wuz a 
ing to whom they had consecrated themselves. | h 
Then she took up the work of Protestant ‘‘su- 


propose to deal— wit 
» {cause of woman, 


she has answered the end and aim of her being 
when she has become some man’s wife and the 
mother of his child-en. 
1 ist says: 
decree wifehood in view, and should 
shape its special culture towards the end of fit- 
ting young women physically, a 
itually to be good wives and mothers. 


one of her 


aous Women,” 


—— 
BOSTON LYCEUM LECTURE. 


: 3 , 000 ng 8 

After a brief preface, ia —— sage Pot made here. Let armas sowed. Se indlaptrial w 

1 the gains of woman during h n, @ orce the opening o 

Inst twenty-five y nach as the abrogation of — ssi sy ae field of industrial art-train- | the last week, sick and sore. 
ing women can succeed as well as men. 


ast twenty-five years, 


It is rather with the gen- 


the reason why God created 
er, was simply that man needed her, and that 


‘Che Boston Congrega- 
“‘Pemale education, as a rule, 


mentally and spir- 
“The 
British Association for the Protection of the 
Franchise against the Encroachments of Wo- 
men” has its avowed origin in the conviction that 
the sole duties of a woman are those ofa wife 
and mother. ‘‘Theproblem of woman's sphere, 
says Dr. E. H. Clarke, speaking ez cathedra for 
the medical profession, ‘cannot be solved by 
principles of abstract right and wrong, but by 
physiology alone.” And thus defined, again is 
her sphere dcelared to be wifehood and mother- 
hood. According to this theory, the woman who 
has married and given birth toa son kas fulfilled 
her mission. ‘The celibate woman—though as 
gifted as Charlotte Cushman or Harriet Hosmer, 
useful as Florence Nightingale or the Sisters of 
Charity, as learned as Margaret Fuller or Maria 
Mitchell—has entirely missed it. ads 
Let me not be understood as Gepreciating mar- 
riage, and setting myself against it. Nay, I 
magnify marriage! ‘True marriage gives an an- 
tetaste of heaven. There can be no country 
worth living for that is not based on home and 
family, resulting from marriage. Nevertheless 
I object to the theory that marriage 1s the final 
cause of woman, the sole object of her creation, 
because it is incorrect and harmful. The theory 
that marriage is the only business of a woman's 
life cannot be practically carried out with all 
women. Factsare againstit. While there are, 
on an average, usually about one hundred and 
five or one hundred and six boys born into the 
world to evéry one hundred girls, there has been. 
such waste of life among men through war, 
dangerous pursuits, drunkenness and profligacy 
that, taking the world over, there are and always 
have been, since the days of aathentic history, 
more marriageable women in the world than 
men. In 1860 the average number of marriages 
in the United States was seventy-five to one 
hundred marriageable women. Since then we 
have passed through the four years’ war of the 
rebellion, in consequence of which nearly one 
million of men lost their lives. In addition 
there has since then been growing a morbid lux- 
ury among both men and women, which, added 
to the expensiveness of living, have tended to 
greatly restrict marriage. The State census of 
Massachusetts, just pleted, informs us that 
there are now 63,084 more women than men in 
the State, and that the disparity is increasing 
yearly. : 
The theory that marriage offers to woman her 
only career of usefulness leads us to do injustice 
to the great army of the unmarried. They not 
only drop down in general estimation, so that 
we speak slightingly of them as old maids and 
superfiuous women, but neglect to provide for 
them, and to give them the training necessary 
for their successful living and proper develop- 
ment. Mr. Greg, the charming English essay- 
ist, calls unmarried women “redundant” and 
‘‘supertiuous women,” and has written an elab- 
orate paper in answer to the question, *‘Why are 
women redundant?” He notonly attempts to 
answer this question, succceding only indiffer- 
ently well, but he raises another query, which 
he ulso undertakes to answer, **What shail we 
do with these superfluous women?” And after 
a full discussion of the whole subject, to which 
he carrieda kindly spirit, he is unable to suggest 
any other provision for these superfluous wo- 
men than exportation. You must do with them 
as you do with any other commodity with which 
the market is overstocked, as Delaware did last 
summer when its peach crop was overwhelm- 
ingly supertiuous; you must export them. The 
women must emigrate. 
The difference between the superfluous wo- 
men of the old time and the new is this: In the 
old time, the unmarried women, partly from 
dullness, partly from abundance of daily employ- 
ment, and more from the abso!ute submission in 
which they had been educated, resigned them- 
selves to their fate and the world’s treatment. 
But the superfluous women of to-day breathe 
freer and more invigorating air. In common 
with the whole community in which they move, 
they have fuller knowledge, a finer sense of 
justice, nobler conceptions of existence, and a 
desire for a larger sphere of useful and congen- 
ial activity. What is to be done for and with 
these “superfluous” women, as sociologists and 
literateurs contemptuously style that large class 
of women who are in numbers redundart above 
men? Let them be trained for domestic ser- 
vice, says one. But about as many women are 
now engaged in domestic service, as cooks, 
laundresses, table-waiters, chambermaids, nurse- 
maids, etc., as there is a demand for. There is 
no trouble in obtaining all the household ser- 
vants that are wanted to-day—such as they are. 
It is the quality that is defective, not the quan- 
tity. Undoubtedly competent women, who can 
do good housework, mist: esses of the arts of 
cooking, washing and general housekeeping, 
can to-day oust the raw, rough, unskilled, untidy 
girls engaged in turning our houses topsy-turvy. 
But if the unskilled work-women now 1n domes- 
tic service shauld be driven from their places 
by more competent persons it would not reme- 
dy the difficulty, as these discarded servants in 
turn would need employment which it would be 
ditlicult to give them in their unskilled state. 
Ewigration 1s the remedy wost frequently urged 
to the provision for superfluous women. This 
is the plan proposed by Mr. Greg: Something 
might be done in effecting the removal of some 
of the superfluous women of the Eastern to the 
exireme Western States, where there is a lack 
of women and a surplus of men, and a demand 








as we learn from Mr. Joseph jHatton’s history 
of the origin of Punch, had been rejected by 
three editors, to whom it had been offered. 
Hood then sent it to the editor of Punch, re- 
questing him to throw it in his waste-basket if 
he should not want to publish it, as the author 
was sick of it. The majority of the Punch men 
decided that it was not fit to be printed. Mark 
Lemon, the editor-in-chief, had better judg- 
ment, and decided to print the poem, and the 
result.was an increase in the sale of Punch to 
three times its previous circulation. 

A correspondent, who recalls that Abraham 


Lincoln uttered, in 1863, the famous passage: | should have as free admission to professional 


**That government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth ;” 
and that Theodore Parker, in 1852, said: ‘A gov- 
ernment of all the people, by all the people, for | 
all the people ;” is inclined to think that Daniel | 
Webster gave, in 1833, the hint of the idea, 
when he said: Bad as it [the constitution] is, | 
a governinent, as it has a legisiative power of its 

own, and a judicial power coextensive with the | 
legislative, the inference is irresistible that this | 
government, thus created dy the whole, and for | 
the whole, must have an authority superior to, 
that of the particular government of any one | 
part. Congress is the legislature of all the peo- | 
ple of the United States; the judiciary of the, 
general government is the judiciary of all the 

people of the United States.” Possibly this may 

be so, for Parker was a close follower of Web- 

ster; but there is not the succinctness and di- 
rectness of Parker in Webster's clause. The| 
latter was ponderous and elaborate; the former | 
epigrammatic and concise. 
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The Marquis of Lorne has other claims to | 
public notice beside thé™facts of his being the | 
son of a peer and the son-in-law of the Queen. 


erary taste, and now he has added proof that he | 
possesses A more than ordinary poetic vein. He 

has just published a poem of 3900 lines. 
atsle of love betwe 
beian girl. 


with much fine thought and dee 





i girl should be considered educated for life till 
He 1 : j She is in possession of a trade, profession or 
e has several times given evidence of a lite | business that will give her a living. 


Satistaction with our system of popular educa- 
tion, 
: It is | use of the head and nox at all for the hands. It 
ena noble youth anda ple- | does not bear directly on the leading pursuits of | 
The conception is good; the acces. | the fly - the organization of schools and 
sories of the plot are all wait: anne ; in the methods of instruction there has been | 
a a nyed: : ’ * 
ged; and great change; little in the things taught. There | 


for woman's work. ‘To do this properly a ‘‘bu- 
|reau of emigration” is necessary, competent, 
judicious, reliable, which shall put in communi - 
cation the women of the East and the vacancies 
| of the West. 
| ‘There is no way by which provision can be 
made for superfluous women except to train 
them intellectually, morally and industrially, so 
that they can make their own way in life, wheth- 


if ready established, and in the field of |! 
a Ninuaameigt pe lific tield of employiment | for me. 
It is eaid that one city alone of| with ‘em. The winder wuz open, and [ sprang 
ually in Europe $40,- | through it, and made for the woods, wich I 


igns which should be | reached just in time. 


designing there is a pro 
for women. 
Massachusetts spends ann 


A resumé of the grand work done by the Catholic 
It is not of the general elevation of woman that’ .i.:.choods during the last fifteen centuries, who ; 
have districted the suffering, misery, vice, crime, | has discovered who Tam. 
want and woe of the world, and have everywhere | ners to get peervishens with the money I gave 


ton, Charlotte Cushman, Harriet Hosmer, Rosa 


4. 





for 


rfluous,” because unmarried. She made a 


rfluous women” for the last half-century, sum- 


narizing in brief paragraphs the lives of women | came while I wuz asleep and took my coat and 
like Burdett Couns, Mary Carpenter, Florence | boots, wich he says I kin hev when I give him 
Nightingale, Emily Faithfull, Fredrika Bremer, good money for that wich I paid him in. 


Harriett Martineau,,Dorothea Dix, Clara Bar- 


Bonheur, Elizabeth Blackwell, Maria Mitchell, 
the Carey sisters, Louise Alcott, and others of 
the same noble class. But time would fail to 
attempt to catalogue the grand women of the 
last twenty-five yeara aione who, according to 
the generally recognized theory of woman's life, 
have been superfluous, because unmarried wo- 
men; ‘social tailures,” as Sir Harry James calls 
them. 

All through the land, in homes and outside 
of them, I find these women, unwedded; in the 
vulgar parlance of every-day speech called ‘‘old 
maids,” with a shrug of the shoulder and a slight 
dash of scorn; in the finer language of sociolo- 
gists and essayists denominated ‘‘superfluous 
wonien.” They have been brave enough to elect 
to walk through life alone when some man has 
asked them in marriage whom they could not 
love; with white lips they nave said ‘*No,” while 
their hearts have said **Yes,” because cuty de- 
manded of them the sacrifice of their own hap- 
iness. Their lives have been stepping-stones 
tor the advancement of younger sisters; they 
have earned the money to carry brothers through 
college into professions; like the caryatides of 
architecture, they stand in their places and up- 
hold the roof over a dependent household; they 
invert the order of nature and become mothers 
to the aged, childish parents, fathers and moth- 
ers, whose failing feet they guide gently down 
the hill of life, and whose withered hands they 
by-and-by fold beneath the daisies; they carry 
words of cheer and a world of comfort to house- 
holds invaded by trouble, sickness or death. 
The dusty years stretch far behind them; beauty 
and comeliness drop away from them, and they 
grow faded and careworn; they become nobod- 
ies to the hurrying, rushing, bustling world, 
and by-and-by they will slip out iato the gloom— 
the shadows will veil them forever from earthly 
sight—the great surprise of joyful greeting will 
welcome them, and they will thrill to the em- 
brace of the heavenly Bridegroom. Ah, Stew- 
art, who from your $100,000,000 of earthly 
treasures have given $1,000,000 to the work- 
ing women in a beautiful home! Ah, Peabody, 
whose gifts of libraries and institutes and edu- 
cational funds were princely! Ah, Vanderbilt 
and Drew, who have put millions into the en- 
dowment of schools and colleges—these poor 
women have given, and are giving, more than ye 
all! For out of your abundance ye have given 
but little, and these superfluous women have 
given their all—themselves, with their loving 
hearts, with their possibilities of happiness, with 
their dreams of the future! Ah, three-starred 
Grant and Sherman, not so heroic was your 
march through the fearful, bristling Wilderness, 
and from Atlanta to the sea, as is the lonely pas- 
sage of life made by many an unmated woman, 
except as her celibate life serves to point a jest 
or add cynical pleasantry to a story! Ye were 
stimulated by the cheers and prayers of a nation, 
while the gaze of the world tollowed you. But 
the path of these women was through the hot 
shot of ridicule and satire. 

Let us give to women such training, physi- 
cally, industrially, intellectually and spiritually 
that we shall shame the word ‘*superfluous” out 
of the vocabulary as descriptive of women. 
And this will help men, and elevate them, quite 
ag much as any special work which might be 
done for them, and thus collective humanity 
will be benefited, and a higher civilization be 
promoted, for : 

The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or god-like, bond or free. 
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Nasby’s Scheme. 


pa es 
HIS CURRENCY AND INCONVERTIBLE BONDS. 


Roavs (wich is in the State uv Kentucky), 
October 20, 1875. 

I felt that ef I hed to stay another week in 
this infernal cabin I shood die. With nuthin 
but hoe-cake to eat—with infrekent and onre- 
liable drinks, with no society whatever, life 
didn’t seem to me to be wuth hevin. There- 
fure 1 sent a note to the c'tizens uv the Corners 
askin’ for a promis uv safety, that 1 mite make 
em a proposishen, wich, et they would accept, 
wood enable the Bank to go on and become ez 
permanent ez time herself. 

The Corners met and decided to reseeve me, 
and appinted a committee to heer my proposi- 
shen, and on reseeving their answer I made my 
way thither. The meetin wuz held in the 
chureh. It wuz an impressive scene. On the 
platform in front uv the pulpit sot the commit- 
tee—the auditorum in front wuz crowded with 
citizens, the most uv whom hed baskets uv my 
currency, and thar wuz an expectant murmur 
ezlentered. I wuz delighted to see that there 
wuz a winder just back uv where I wuz to stand, 
and also that it wuz open; that it wuz only 3 
feet to the ground and that the woods wuz only 
about 80 rods tothe rear. Old ez I am, [ kin 
make fairly-good time for 80 rods. 

I wuz respectfully invited to make my state- 
ment. Ez I rose a most anxshus silence per- 
vaded that assemblage. You cood hev heerd a 
pin drop ef anybody hed dropt one. Wipin’ my 
streeming brow I remarked that I hed never in- 
tended that the Corners shood loose a cent by 
our bank, nor did I now so intend. I confest 
that lookin’ simply to the idee uv inflashun, fol- 
lering the idees of the Democracy uv Ohio and 
Pennsylvany, I hed not given sich careful at- 
tanshun ez I shood have done to the matter uv 
redemshun. At this pint the awjence seemed 
to be visably pleased. I hed hed aweek uv 
solitood, and hed employed that time a wrestlin’ 
with the question uv finance, and wuz happy tu 
say that I hed finally mastered it. I had mas- 
tered 1 skeem fur redemshun wich I wuz willin’ 
to present. 

“Go on! go on!” the people shreeked delit- 


In Tot Woops NEAR CONFEDERIT ig 





er married or single. A very large minority of 
women do not marry. Of those who do marry 
a large proportion are obliged still to earn their 
own living entirely or in part. ‘The majority ot 
widows have the burden of their own mainte- 
} mance thrown upon them, and that of their 
jchildren. It is therefore an absolute necessity 
/of our present social condition that women 





and industrial training as men, that there should 
be no monopoly of sex, and no protective duty 
on either side. 

The number of occupations open to women 
are so very few that they are crowded with ap- 
plicants who tread one another down and keep 


edly. 

ef propose to redeem the ishoos uv the Onlim- 
ited Trust and Confidence Company in the bonds 
uv the company.” 

Their faces resoomed an expreshun uv so- 
lidity wich I did not like. 

‘‘Will them bonds bear interest?’’ they all 
asked in chorus. 

“Certainly they will. We shel be generous. 
You may fix the rate of interest at wat you 
chose.” 

‘That seems fair!” they exclaimed. 

I congratulated myself on hevin’ got through 
tollable easy, and was steppin’ off the platform 
to go over to Simpson’s to hev the bonds print- 





wages at the very minimum. Itis not the tault 
of the capitalist that woman is so poorly paid 
for her labor. It is the fault of society. Any 
article sells cheap when there is too much of it 
in the market. And woman's labor is cheap 
when there is too much of that in the market. | 
Take the profession of teaching. Everywhere | 
the salaries of women are much below those of 
men. Why? Not because they are less suc- 
cessful than men in the same profession or do | 
less work. Nor yet, because, as some affirm | 
wrongly, they have only entered the profession 
temporarily, as a stepping-stone to something | 
better—for this is no more true of them than of | 
men. But there are too many of them. A su-, 
perintendent of education says, *‘Remove all | 
the teachers in the United States and their places 
could be filled within a week.” ‘There are three 
thousand or tour thousand women musiceteach- | 
ing in Paris. What is needed is free, untram 
melled access of women to all fields of labo 


{ 





and equal industrial training with men. No» 


But there is hope, for there is a growing dis- 


It may be described as literary—for the 


| interest-bearing bonds, and wat currency kin be 
*| better than that wich yoo can convert into such | it will, begin at once upon this most important 
-'| bonds? My friends, whenever yoo want bonds ! duty. 
for your currency don’t hesitate to come fur ’em 
—don't be afraid uv givin’ the officers trouble. 
It is our pleasure to serve the publie, and we'll 
| go to any lengths”~— 


_deem them bonds in?” askt Josef again. 
' with him. 
| bonds ?” 


pose to pay the nashenel debt.” 


deep feeling the | is, however, a growing tendency to modify pop 
es ded in all its varying, tragi- | ular education in our country and to bring it into | 
cal, bewitching parts. At the close of the! arp areng with the age, and the manifest demands 
pyem, announcing after many s pg 
hep ipliciags de anc struggles the! a two-fold movement in favor of industrial 
iin o and Lita” (which is | education in America has already begun. One 
- title of the poem), are the lines :-— looks towards the establishment of technical | 
a time has come that where red battle burned | Schools like the “Illinois Industrial University,” 
_ pice ‘gain with blessings has returned, | OPE" to women as well as men. Another seeks 
. d me ed Processions, banished from the field, * Modification of our present school-system, | 
9 white-robed traigs the joyous town must! Which shall enable them to send students Oh toa 
on: nope | these schools of professional training or the ser 
. — e re church's door is opened wide, | Workshop of the artisan. Massachusetts has 
Ao tely pageant through its portals glide ; | taken Steps to promote popular art-education, 
ge tore the altar hand-in-hand, | which will be felt by-and-by. And, already, 
} serene Sround Provence's warriors S°me of the manutactures of Massachusetts are 
EE ; oie | sufficiently good to compete successfully with 
pe he Ae : : len, as the anthem swells, | Similar foreigt markets. In Massachusetts a 
Grief pales Harte nappy marriage-bells, normal art-school has been established, from 
Pda . ies ’neath love's ascending sun, | Which are sent out teachers. Women teachers 
po an maid have blent their lives in | from this institution command gvod salaries, 
ne. andareingreatdemand. There are also schools 


whole scene is unfo! 








cit 


uv 


on 





j constructed eg curs is, kin go on from time to 
eternity, becuz itis convertible—one species uy 
paper into another, and another into one. 


j hey sold all your likker again for this paper, 


azain if yoo choose, but I feel it my dooty to 
warn yoo that in a week there won't be a drop 


won't be able to get a drop. Yoo are standing 


is everlastingly too late.” 
The 


ed, when that feend Joe Bigler, who wuz sittin’ 
with Pollock, rose and remarkt thet he, ez a 
bili-holder, hed a question to ask. 

**Go on,” sez I. 

**Yoo'l give interest-bearin’ bonds for your 
notes, will yoo?” 

“Certainly, Josef,” sed I; ‘uv coorse we 
will.” 

‘‘Wat do you propose to redeem the bonds 
in?” 

“Why, our notes, uv coorse. Wat else hev 
we to redeem them in? Our notes, with the 
privilege of convertin’ uv em’ into bonds at any 
time—and faith—is the best money in the world.” 

“Then what'll you redeem the notes in?” per- 
sisted Josef with feendish pertenassity. 

“Why, the bonds, of course,” was my re- 
sponse. ‘*Wat ken eny wun want better than 


**But wat did [ understand yoo’r goin’ to re- 


“Our note!” I answered, out of pashense 





“But you redeem your notes with your 
“Certainly ; jist iz our friends uv Ohio pur- 


“*And this goes for time and eternity ?” 
“Certainly, Josef. A finanshel institooshen, 





You 


e 0 


ist 


“Yes, I see; but citizen Bascom, when yoo | TY 
d you turn around and convert it into bonds, 
v yoo any ashoorance that they'll take them 
ads in Louisville for more likker? Did they | ® 


take the notes afore? How much better does | candidates, in the election, appears certain be- 
the bonds make ’em? 
Corners (Josef spoke impressively) — fellow. 


Fellow-citizens of the yo 


izens uv the Corners, inoggerate this system 


likker in the Corners, and wat's more, yoo 


the orink of a pressipis. Haul off before it ms 


mean perpetool skeeting for the woods? Am I 
H She could not close without asking her audi- | to alluz be escapin’ with my life? Oh, fora 
«When the Tides Come in,” song, words by H-| |.) ever-increasing number of remunerative | once for a moment to consider who these women | quiet, seekoor postofiis! 


>i ition in the high- inated ‘‘su- 
and their recognition £0°| were, and had been, who are denomina su Prosidoas uf the late Oeliniied Trost aod Con- 


gladly will, in no uncertain tone, and the Legis- 
lature must follow the suggestions he will make, 
till the reforms which have been commenced in 
past administrations are carried on to a full and 
satisfactory conclusion. The Democratic party 
gives us, from its history, in any State where it 
bas had the control, no reason to hope for better 
things. 
friends, from within ourselves, from the Execu- 
tive and the majority of the Republican party. 


n the Harrison campaign of 1840, is now sev- 
nty-three years old, but still vigorous in mind 
nd body, and enthusiastic over the great victo- 


are making things very lively. 


against Ta 
ley, the present ‘‘boss,” and his associates. 
estruction of that Tammany organization would 
bring great gain to the politics of the city; for 


I didn’t keer to stay to argoo finance 


Hed they caught me they 
ould have hung me out uv hand. 

I am now in the cabin in wich I have spent 
Does finanseerin’ 


Perroceum V. Nassy, 


fidence Company. ; 
P. S.—The nigger who owns my hidin’-place 
He went to the Cor- 


He 


idin’ for, he never would have took me in. 
He thot I was merely a hunted and distressed 
hoss-thief. Ez I had nothin’ to pay him in he 


He 
beleeves I hev some good money about me 
somewhere. How I am to get away from here 
the Lord only knows. P. Vv. N. 
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The State Canvass. 

All the indications point to a handsome Re- 
publican victory on Tuesday next. 
The past two weeks have told powerfully on 
the canvass in favor of the Republicen candi- 
dates. 
Hon. Oliver Warner has been nominated to 
the Honse by the Republicans of Arlington and 
Winchester—an excellent choice. His experi- 
ence will be most valuable. 
Senator Boutwell made a grand speech at 
New Bedford on Tuesday evening, mainly upon 
the finances. It was a statesmanlike effort, 
without rhetoric or exaggeration. 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, the eloguent New 
Yorker, speaks in Faneuil Hall on Monday even- 
ing upon the invitation of Gov. Claflin, James 
L. Little, E. R. Mudge, John M. Forbes, and 
others. 
There is really a ticket floating around with 
Adams and Bartiett at the head. Anybody who 
is ‘‘independcent” enough to want to throw his 
vote away will have the privilege of voting for 
that, or for the one of which John I. Baker is 
both head and tail. 
Mr. Whittier favors the election of Elizur 
Wright to the State Senate. He says: ‘‘ We 
need brains sadly in that branch of the govern- 
ment; and a sharp-eyed, brave and honest man 
to look after the ‘rings,’ and protect the peo- 
ple from frauds, will not be amiss. Aside from 
all this, I confess I should like to see one of 
the old abolition leaders in the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts, where the eleventh-hour men have 
hitherto been so conspicuous.” 
It is singular to observe old Republicans tak- 
ing the promises of the Democracy as literal truth 
and purpose. Dothey not remember that they 
claimed ‘to save the Union,” yet sympathized 
continually with its dismemberment; promised 
in 1852 to observe the compromise measures, 
yet violated them in Kansas and Nebraska; 
swore Ly the Missouri compromise in 1820, yet 
violated it from 1845 to 1860 whenever their 
Southern friends asked it. And shall we now 
take them ‘‘or trust” again? 

Are not some of our contemporaries pressing 
Gov. Gaston a little unwisely in the matter of 
the Pomeroy boy? There are a great many 
quiet people all over the State who think Gov. 
Gaston’s best claim for reélection is the pluck 
with which he has stood out against the clamor 
for the hanging of that boy. We do not hesi- 
tate to say he deserves great credit for it. He 
cannot be condemned without condemning the 
four Republican Councillors who advised him 
notto hang. Time will vindicate him and them 
in this matter. 

Foot-prints of the Lowell Courier :— 


The Springfield Republican counts that day 
lost whose low-descending sun for Adams finds 
no nom-i-na ti-on. . 

The Traveller announced the sigh of the 
Democrats at O-heigho. The New Bedford 
Mercury adds, ‘‘or Heigh-o-wa.” 

fae New Bedtord Mercury asks ‘Whore will 
the Rev Dr. Azariah go now?” Let him stay 
at home and be D. D. 

Another defect has been found in Mr. Rice. 
He is not only respectable, but he is a trustee 
of a life-insurance company. 

The Post, the organ of ‘‘progress and reform,” 
openly advocates buying voters in Bostun by 
paying their taxes for them. 

To aspiring politicians—Beware of having 
Sam Bowles nominate you for office. An early 
frost is not surer destruction to the tender grape. 

The Hon. William Gray need not go to the 
Republican party to find reasons why the Atlan- 
tic Mills, at least, are not more prosperous. 
The Hon. William Gray, selling agent, is one 
very good reason. 
The new Democratic committee in this city 
show the upper parte of their shirts as distinc- 
tive badges.— Boston Herald. 
We understand that some of the old commit- 
tee show a good deal of choler. 


Gov. Talbot spoke at Billerica on Monday 


ike so many infooriated tigers they riz and went | checked by revolt against his rule, may become | of our men. 
a great deal worse than Tweed. 


A Chicago correspondent of the Common- 


wealth writes: ‘‘We are on the eve of an election | st 
for County Treasurer and some minor officers, 


The op- 


ing too strong can be said against him. We ex- 
pect he will succeed, as the Irish and Germans 
have coiilesced, and they prevail here by foul 
means if not by fair.” 

At the last election of Governor in Wiscon- 


nation of Democrats and “reformers.” A ‘‘re- 

form” Governor satisfactory to the Democrats 

was elected, and Wisconsin has never before 

hae so worthless a man in that office, nor a 

State government so rascally as that which came 

in with him. He has been renominated, and 

he will be very badly beaten. The Republicans 

will recover the State, and the Republican vo- 

ters who thought they were following a great 
light of “reform,” when they went away and 

voted for their present miserable Governor, will 

not leave again very soon on a similar expedi- 

tion, The Republicans will make other gains, 

next Tuesday, and the Democrats will not be so 
jubilant over the election returns as they desire 
to be, if the present signs may be trusted. The 
history of this experiment should be a warning 
to Republicans elsewhere. 

The Demucracy were bitterly hostile to the 

late war while the war was going on, and imme 

diately afterward claimed to have been the only 
real friends of the Union. They fought the 
amendments to the constitution at every stage, 
and undertook in various ways to annul them 
after their adoption; hut now they profess to 
*faccept” them in perfect good faith. They de- 
nied the power of Congress to make treasury 
notes legal-tender in time of war, ard now they 
Sustain its power to issue them indefinitely in 
time of peace, having meanwhile gone through 
a Presidential canvass ona specie-pay ment plat- 
form. They were protectionists in Pennsylva- 
nia, and free-traders across the border in New 
York. They are inflationists in Ohio, and for 
nard money in Wisconsin. In the recent con- 
test in the former State they ran a prohibition- 
ist ona ‘‘free-rum” platform, and united the **sol- 
id Roman Catholic vote” on a declaration against 
the Roman Catholic policy us to public schools. 
In a word they are a bundle of contradictions 
in policy, yet cemented in organization, and 
wholly untrustworthy in either. 





The Woman’s Congress, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gives inthe Woman's 


the third annual session of the Woman’s Con- 
gress, just held at Syracuse, N. Y. She says 
it was there held by invitation of the Syracuse 
ladies, who offered the hospitalities of their 
beautiful homes to the members, paid their bills 
at hotels, when they were not absolutely pro- 
hibited, and paid also the rent of Wieting’s 
Opera House for the entire three days’ sessions. 
The forethought of the Syracuse hostesses pro- 
vided for every contingency. As the members 
arrived, they found a committee of ladies in 
waiting at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion rooms, who received them as friends, and 
sent them to hospitable homes, which cordially 
welcomed them. The completeness of the ar- 


nothing, who anticipated everything, was be- 
yond all praise. 

The social pleasures of the three days were a 
glad surprise. Invitations to lunch, to dine, 
and to tea, exceeded the ability to accept. We 
found ourselves, each day, she says, dining in 
social companies of fifty, lunching in parties 
of twenty or thirty, ‘‘while one of our generous 
entertainers gathered thirty of us around her 
tea-table one evening, and the next evening 
duplicated the resources of her charming home, 
when sixty of us took tea with her.” Every 


social intercourse and to the perfecting of ac- 
quaintance with our Syracuse friends and with 
each other. 
ies of those perfect October days. 

The stage of the Opera House was trans- 
formed into a bower of beauty. The Presi- 
dent’s desk was garlanded with autumn leaves, 
berries and flowers. Pots of plants in brilliant 
blossom fenced the platfurm around. And there 
Prof. Maria Mitchell made her début as the 





evening, handsomely advocating Mr. Rice’s elec- 
tion. He said, among other things :— 

There is much criticism in regard to the large 
expense of our own State government. These 
expenses were largely a legacy left as a result 
of the terrible conflict through which the coun- 
try has passed. But it would seem in this late 
day, in times of profound peace, there should 
be no excuse for a farther increase of the State 
debt, especially with an annual tax of $2,000,000 
imposed upon the people. Taxatien aggegating 
from various sources has become a weiglity bur- 
den, and in some localities the prosperity of 
entire communities is endangered. The system 
under which our various institutions are man- 
aged is expensive, cumbersome and complicated, 
and the construction of many of our State build- 
ings is unnecessarily costly. Every citizen of 
this Commonwealth may well be proud of the 
high position of the present credit of his State, 
but we may all well ponder on what would be 
her position should another such exigency oc- 
cur as was met in 1861, burdened as she now is 
with a debt of nearly $30,000,000. In my judg- 
ment, in times of peace and prosperity, such 
public burdens should steadily and surely be re- 
duced and taxation lessened, and then we should 
be better prepared with a prosperous people and 
a sound credit to meet any emergency that the 
future may have in store for us. 


These views of Gov. Talbot are fully shared 
by Mr. Rice. Gov. Talbot continued, with 
words of wisdom :— 

From a divided administration like that of the 


presiding officer of a public meeting. One 
never would have guessed it, however, so 
prompt was she, so alert, so parliamentary, so 
abundant in tact and good nature, so entirely au 
fast to the uccasion. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
discussed ‘The Place of Women in our Public 
Schools;” Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
‘*Marriage and Work,” a topic of interest to all 
thoughtful women occupied with family cares 
and duties; Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, *‘Woman 
Ministry,” commencing with the ecclesiastical 
history of the women of the early church, and 
giving a résumé of the work done by the priest- 
esses of religion from that time to the present, 
paying a touching tribute to the memory of 
Rev. Celia M. Burleigh; and ‘Jennie June” 
Croly, ‘Women in Journalism,” declaring, with 
her twenty years of varied experience in jour- 
nalistic life—during which she has been called 
“to fill nearly every place upon the editorial 
staff at a moment's notice,” ‘keeping sickness 
at arm’s length, because she has had no time to 
attend to it,” this wife, mother of four or five 
children, housekeeper and editor, ‘‘all rolled 
into one’—that there is no ‘‘short cut” to jour- 
nalistic success, a8 many young women seem to 
imagine. The rule is inexorable in this as in 
every other department of work—one must 











present year little reform is to be expected. 
A Republican Legislature an a Democratic 
Governor are not likely to work together to se- 
cure results the honor of which neither may be 
able to claim. And the history of the last Leg- 
islature does not record any effort on the part 
of the present executive, or his Democratic 
allies, to lead a reform in this particular, or to 
lighten the burdens under which they are so 
ready to tell us that we labor. His Excellency 
had ample opportunity in his inaugural to point 
the way of relief from the ills which he had been 
so willing, on the stump, to tell us we suffered 
from; but if he said a word or lifted a finger to 
lighten them I have yet to find it out. If, ay I 
believe, the Republican party comes triumph- 
antly back into full control of the Common- 
wealth next Tuesday, it must, as ] feel assured 








The Executive must speak, as I know he 


Reform must come, can come only, my |t 








Political Notes. _ 


Ex Governor Kent, for whom Maine “went” | ©! 











for honesty in Ohio. 
The anti-Tammany forces in New York city 


They increase 
strength, and the defeat of the Tammany 


nda peradventure. The Democratic revolt 
y has b alarming to Kel- 
The 








$ a political contrivance for giving a few men 





people seed it too wunst, and with a glare 


control of the city. By means of it, Tweed 
ruled and robbed New York; and Kelley, if no; 





essayists and showing cause for difference, some- 
times endorsing, emphasizing, or elaborating the 
ideas advanced. The work for another year 


Education. 


tory as follows :— 
Early in the war, while the troops were around | ;, 
Washington, Mrs. Howe, with some cigs oh 
t of the city to witness a review which was é : 
Sreleen = the surprise and capture of some ' character of Dr. Miner when we say that in 


commence at the lowest round of the ladder and 
work up. 

A paper on ‘‘Science for Women,”’ by Grace 
Anna Lewis of Pennsylvania, a valuable paper 
of Anna C. Brackett, entitled ‘‘Organization as 


related to Civilization,’ and a paper on ‘‘Art,” 
by Kate N. Doggett of Chicago, were among 
the very best read at the Congress. 
on ‘Kitchen Chemistry,'’ by Mrs. Miller, the 
daughter of Gerrit Smith, one on ‘‘Women as | 
Criminals,” by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace of}! 
Rhode Island, and one on ‘‘Temperance,” by 
Miss Frances Willard of [llinois, were also ex- 
cellent, 


A paper 


Discussion followed the reading of every 


paper, or of a series of papers that came nat- 
urally under one heading. 
the criticisms were quite as valuable as the 
essays. 
Churchill, Mrs. Howe, Mary Eastman, Mrs. 
Hanaford, Mrs. Louise Thomas, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. Blackwell, and others, took part in 


The discussions and 


Mrs. Cheney, Abby W. May, Mrs. 


hese discussions—sometimes differing with the 


ll be more practical and better systematized 


than it yet has been, as six sections, or groups, | our bout with Rev. Dr. Miner when we thought 
were formed, of topics demanding consideration, |. goseryed a little punishment, but we don't 
and a committee appointed foreach. Miss Mitch- | think we were quite so severe about it as brother 
ell is chairman of the Committee on Science; Cobb, of the Suffolk County Journal, the son 
Mrs. Howe of Statistics; Mrs. Churchill of| o¢ another Universalist Doctor of Divinity, who | ¥ 
Industrial Training for Women; Mrs. Ellen | jas: wook said of Miner that ‘he ought not to 
Mitchell, of Chicago, of Reform; Mrs. Dog- forget to be a Christian gentleman. When he 
gett, of Chicago, of Art; Anna C. Brackett of | trieg his hand at blackguardism he so far de-| 
"| scends from his natural level as to appear greatly | ¢ 
At the earnest request of many of her friends, | ,, disadvantage. Some men, and smart men, 
Mrs. Howe gave a recitation of her “Battle| .14 even some clergymen, can use this style 
Hymn of the Republic,” first narrating its his-| .14 appear quite natural; but a man like Dr. 
Miner pitifully belittles himself when he tries 


Journal a very interesting running account of 


rangements of the local committees, who forgot 


moment not mortgaged to work was given to 


All brought away halcyon memor- 


and terrible story of ocean steamship naviga- 


ften does.” ‘‘It is no disparagement of the 


slowly, surrounded by the troops as by a wind- 
ing river. As if by inspiration, the old song of 


tiends: “That is a grand melody; it ought to 
lave some words suited to these times.” She 


uneasy slumber with the first lines of that hymn 


= 


It was like a grand dream. 


If I go to sleep again it will not 
ome back to me.” She sprang from the bed. 
It had long been her custom during the infancy 


ce 


vokingly poor, and when the song was .com- 
pleted the paper was sadly bespattered with ink, 
but she could read it. 

Mrs. Howe's rendering of the poem cannot 
be described. ‘‘N-ever before,” says Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, ‘‘have I felt its beauty and power—and 


sin, the Republicans were defeated by a combi- | yet I have read and re-read it scores of times. | peccadilloes of Brother Miner, on comes Rey. 


One needs to hear our dear and lovely friend 
recite it, with the color surging to her pale 
cheeks, with anew light beaming from her eyes, 
to fully understand it. All eyes were moist 
with feeling when she concluded, and many 
were not able to refrain from weeping.” 

The author of ‘‘Litthke Women,” a member of 
the Congress, was in attendance throughout the 
sessions. As soon as the papers announced her 
presence a great commotion began among the 
young people. They mustsee her. A note was 
sent by them to the President, begging her to 
invite Miss Alcott to sit on the platform, as she 
did other members of the Congress. But their 
idol could not be coaxed to put herself on exhi- 
bition, and so their desire had to be compassed 
in another way. Being girls, they did not lack 
for ingenious devices. At first it was the inev- 
itable autograph-album that brought the cherry- 
cheeked damsels to the rear of the stage, crowd- 
ing its wings—they wanted autographs. While 
these were beiug written they used the Yankee 
privilege of asking questions, and their eyes, 
sometimes assisted by lorgnettes, gave in keep- 
ing to their memory the lineaments of one who 
has long held them in thrall with her pen. 
Then they threw off all disguise and piloted 
others of their young friends to the same en- 
joyment. ‘They were met coutinually, tiptoeing 
around to the rear of the stage, with their cheeks 
aglow, smiling with pleasure, and excusing 
their little adventure with some pretty apology 
or explanation. 

The audiences were large, and of the best 
quality. At the afternoon sessions the spacious 
Opera House was filled, and in the evening 
there was not standing room. Women were 
largely in attendance during the day, but in the 
evening there were as many men as women. 
The interest of the women who followed the 
meetings was unmistakable. In their faces 
glowed sympathy, appreciation and endorse- 
ment. They were of all classes, and of all 
ages. Young girls, teachers, students, clerks, 
mothers—women of society, and humble women 
fighting the battle of life against fearful odds. 
They were not satisfied to listen intently, al- 
most solemnly, but crowded to the platform to 
express their interest and pleasure, and to bid 
“God speed!” to the women of the Congress. 
Never before has there been so large an at- 
tendance of young girls ‘‘full of enthusiasm, 
eager for work.” It was touching and cheering 
to meet them, for, as Maria Mitchell truthfully 
said in her opening address, ‘‘the future of wo- 
man is with our young women.” 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Centenniac Exuirion.—Just how the 
centennial exhibition has been represented to 


State seems to be a question. Russia declined 
to send official representatives, on the ground 
that she could have no dealings with a private 
corporation which was apparently endeavoring 
to assume a national character. Other Euro- 
pean governments, on the other hand, lave ac- 
cepted the invitation, and are taking active steps, 
through duly appuinted commissioners, to have 
their several industries well represented next 
year. There is no doubt that Congress instruct- 
ed the President ‘‘to extend in the name of the 
United States” a cordial invitation to foreign 
nations, but the way in which the invitation was 
forwarded seems to have been capable of at 
least two interpretations. We remember that 
the ‘‘Peace Jubilee” committee of this city had 
the same trouble with the State Department 
about their big show. They wanted the foreign 
bands, and desirel the aid of our ministers 
abroad to get them; but the department held 
that the ‘world’s musical festival” was a pri- 
vate speculation, and in no sense entitled to 
official recognition. ‘The executive committee, 

accordingly, had to checkmate the opposition of 
the department by bold and expensive ma- 
nauvring. They succeeded, but the cost is not 
yet fully liquidated, we believe. Possibly the 

department means now not to be endorsers of 
the centennial, in the absence of Congressional 

appropriation for its cost. In this, as in the 

other case, it is right. No doubt that, in time, 
Congress will make up the deficit in money for 

the centennial exhibition, but, thus far, it has 

given only a negative acquiescence in what was 

at first a purely individual, or State, enterprise. 





Reckcess Seamansute. — The story of the 
last voyage of the steamship ‘‘Montana” gives a 
glimpse of one of the dangers to which passen- 
gers on board our long, narrow ocean steamers 
are exposed when the officers happen to be reck- 
less andthe weather bad. The ‘‘Montana,” soon 
after leaving Queenstown on her way to New 
York, was met by a strong westerly gale. It 
was understood that her captain was anxious to 
beat two rival steamers that sailed on the same 
day. At any rate, he drove his vessel at her 
fastest speed directly into the heavy head seas. 
Like all steamers of the present popular model, 
the “Montana” plunges through a head sea, in- 
stead of riding over it, as an old-fashioned full- 
bowed ship would do. The iron turtle-decks 
which are placed over the forecastle of nearly 
all the newest ocean steamers show how tremen- 
dous are the blows which they are expected to 
receive from the tons of water shipped over the 
bows in heavy weather— blows which would 
crush a wooden deck, and which occasionally 
bend and flatten even the iron turtle-decks. 
The ‘‘Montana” was subjected to the terrible 
strain incident to driving her into seas that 
poured over her decks until she began to leak 
na very uncomfortable way. The crew, not 
caring to have their lives risked in this way, 
mutined and refused to work unless the captain 
put back to Queenstown. The passengers joined 
their entreaties to the demand of the crew, and 
the captain finally yielded. The ‘*Montana”’ 
reached Queenstown and Liverpool in safety, 
but she was unable to resume her voyage. Her 
passengers had their baggage ruined by the wa- 
ter, and the captain had the pleasing conscious- 
ness that his own folly had led him into a dilem- 
ma in which his only escape was to yield to the 
demands of a mutinous crew. One of these 
days some brave writer will tell an indignant 
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tion as at present too frequently practiced. 


Rev. Dr. Mixer Resuxep.—We have had 


is hand, or rather his tongue, at it, which he 








The carriage returned to the city every quality that goes to make up the Christian 


this from brother Blackwell, in the Woman's 
retired with the melody surging through her soul | Journal : 
Germans, and the leader, a demagogue named | as the waves of the sea surge upon the shore. | of fairness was manifested towards Mr Ric 

Hesing, who is bankrupt, and aspires to be our Just at dawn, next morning, she awoke from an pro ostenes 
County Treasurer—otherwise our Tweed. The 
Republicans have upon their ticket a very good 
man named Huck, who, being of good character, 
pleases the Americans, and, having been born | 9% lose this. 
in Germany, he may suit the decent foreigners. 
So look out for us, and pray that our money 
may be counted by Ifuck, and not by Hesing. | such occasions, in order to grasp, at odd mo- 
The latter is a most dangerous man, and noth- | ™&"t8, these inspirations. The pen was pro- 


Statements were made by Dr. Miner and others 


iarching in measured tread through her brain. in reference to him which were absolutely wn- 
Hardly sure she | true. 
was awake, she shook herself, saying, ‘‘I must | falsehood. 


of her children to have pen and ink handy for | sented as unwelcome, and was ascribed by Dr. 


foreign governments by our own Department of 


sky reflected in a clear sheet of water called | 
“Eagle Pond.” 
trees, looking lonely and apart in its loveliness. 


every traveller upon Cape Cod is the abundance 
of cranberry-meadows, and the fascination which 
this berry seems to possess over the people. 


men, women and children pick and pack them 
for market. It is their summum bonum to pos- 


cannot fail to note the number of beautiful ponds, 
the largest, and perhaps most beautiful, of which 
is ‘‘Wakeby Pond.” It is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by trees, with bits of beach here-and- 
there. In it are three islands, covered with a 


van whom he maligns.” Nor yet so severe as 


**At the Prohibition Convention, want 





Now no good cause can be promoted by 
An attempt to state the honest facts, 
made by a man who had done his best to 
prevent the nomination of Mr. Rice, was re- 


Miner to an interested motive! Nothing is 
gained by the suppression of the truth. There 
is something higher than prohibition, more vital 
than labor-reform, more beneticent than woman- 
suffrage. It is the determination to tell the 
honest truth, and to disdain a lie.” While the 
brethren aro thus freeing their minds_upon the 


Dr. Ryder, of Chicago, into his (M.’s) diocese of 
Massachusetts, and flauantingly tells him and his 
subordinates that ‘‘the Universalist preachers 
do not feel clarged with a purpose to convert 
men to God.” Of course not! Why should 
they? They have got into politics. Miner is 
chief among them; and the son of a Universa- 
list minister tells him he is a blackguard, and 
Mr. Blackwell says he is a liar! Brethren! 
brethren! these things are a scandal to religion. 
Let Miner preach ‘Christ and him crucified,” 
and be content. That is enough for one man. 
He fails in turning the crank of the universe. 
Politics, Sunday-concerts, liquor-laws, church- 


thick growth of woods. 
gentleman the Hon. Alexander H. Rice is his a 
‘John Brown” came upon their lips, and the peer.” ‘‘When Dr. Miner couples the name of | s 
suerte caught up by hundreds of voices along | Mr. Rice with that of the Devil, he shows more 
e line. The peculiar melody touched the po-| of an evil spirit than ove 
and aboat this time Americans feel it a misfur- | €tic soul of Mrs. Howe, and she said to her n ‘ pat Fret sce 
tune to have been born in this country ! 
position ticket is filled with names of [rish and 


umbine, found on a hillside, and coming to ug 
like a line of poetry. 


most, as the turning of a page. 
like the experience of seeing a young child, 
rarely beautitul, and then hearing that it is 
dead. Was that freshness and beauty all a 
dream? Did it ever exist? 








The wild-flowers are 
bundant in the woods. The last day of our 
tay was brightened by a spray of scarlet co’- 


A. W. B. 





From Southeastern Massachusetts. | 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


NortuH Mippixgoro’, Mass., } 
October 21, 1875. 
THE LOST SUMMER. 
The past summer has been as brief to me, al- 
It affects me 


The world grows 
brown and desolate; the fading golden-rod 


shivers by the roadside; there are no blossoms 


on the orchard trees; no birds; no emerald 
vines and roses; no winsome flowers by the 
pathway; no graceful garlands on the branches 
of the elms. The great patriarchal elms be- 
fore the house rustle now in stiff, yellow gar- 
ments that yet leave them naked and cold. 
The fields are old and gray. The wind is 
churlish. 
AN EARLY FROST. 

Yes, the summer has been short. A frost 
came in September and made the farmers hasten 
with the gathering of their crops. ° The spring 
being late and the fall early gave but a brief 
interval of warm weather. The storehouses 
smell deliciously of grapes, quinces and apples 
—though there are ‘few apples this year in this 
locality. The housewives are busy preparing 
preserves of citrons, concocting jellies and 
marmalade. 

EXPERIENCES. 





architecture, education, necessary evils, etc., 
ete., are beyond his grasp, and his dabbling only 
stirs up the bile of the brethren. Why don’t 
Miner subside ? 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Political Economy of Thomas 
Carlyle. 
Mr. Epiror :—This can be briefly stated as 
follows :— 
Thou shalt not steal ; thou shait not be stolen 
from. What a society were that! Plato's repub- 
lic, More’s Utopia, mere emblems of it! Give 
every man what is his, the accurate price of 
what he has done and been, no man shall any 
more complain, neither shall the earth suffer 
any more. 
There! ‘That fills the bill. 
flourish can illustrate, or what argument add to, 
that platform ? 





correct ? 


proclaimed this new gospel! 
any more complain” when stealing shall have 
been abolished feom among men. 


of every compiexion are no more. 


you propose to accomplish this work ?” 
to reply that in this paper the exact how does 


future day. Now it is the what; to-morrow 
the how shall be presented. 
In another place the teacher says :— 


cloth. Thou shalt cut me a coat to cover the 
bare back, thou whose trade it is. ‘Impossi- 
ble?” 


future, with her gibbet-cards, her steel-whips 
and very authentic Tuilor’s Hell, waiting to see 
whether it is possible? Out with thy ecissors 
and cut that cloth or thine own windpipe! 

To illustrate the fact that the wants of the 
working-classes must be supplied, Carlylefre- 
fers to history as follows :— 

Good Heavens! will ndét one French Revolu- 
tion and Reign of Terror suffice us, but must 
there be two? There will be two if needed; 
there will be twenty if needed; there will be 
precisely as many as are needed. ‘The laws of 
nature will have themselves fulfilled. That is 
a thing certain to me. 

In conclusion, let me say that I never met so 
many as one man who had read Thomas Carlyle 
to any good purpose. I have never seen his 
writings fairly criticised by any newspaper- 
writer; and for this reason I would call atten- 
tion to the same by quoting a few sentences 
from the book entitled ‘‘Chartism” and ‘Past 
anll Present.” Two books in one volume. 

APEX. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Recreation on Cape Cod. 
8PECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. 
NanteckeT, Oct. 28, 1875. 

During these October days, when people are 
coming home from mountain, lake and seaside, 
it is pleasant to gather up the summer’s memo- 
ries and to realize how much we owe to the min- 
istrations of nature—how its beauties pervade 
our lite, how its harmonies enter into our soul. 
Amid the cares of our every-day life some land- 
scape of peace which fed and satisfied us in an 
hour of summer's rest comes back. In this 
vision the worldliness drops from us and peace 


returns. 
ON THE CAPE. 


The pleasantest memory of our summer is of 
a quiet little village on Cape Cod. The nearest 
railway-station is seven miles from this village, 
and one has a pleasant stage-drive thither 
through the woods; or a small vessel can be 
taken from Oak Bluffs, and, after a pleasant sail, 
enter the beautiful land-locked harbor, sail 
around a wooded island, and finally, standing 
on the small pier, see before him the water 
sparkling in the sunlight, the pretty, curving 
beach, edged with wooded knolls, and behind 
him the pretty cottages of Cotuit Port. 
SIGHTS AND RIDES. 

There are two fine hotels situated on eleva- 
tions commanding a fine view of the harbor. On 
the right, is the fine residence of Colonel C——; 
on the left, the Samuel Hooper estate — the 
grounds of which extend to the water-side. A 
drive taken in any direction is sure to give 
pleasure; whether it be to the ‘‘Neck,” when 
you ride through miles of woodland, past hills 
covered with the bright flowers of the wild morn- 
ing-glory, or when you sit for an hour on the 
beach, where the waters of the bay come ciose 
to your feet and sing the sweet song of home, 
and then ride back on a load of seaweed, won- 
dering in a vague sort of way why mosquitoes 
werecreated. Or, again, some evening, just be- 
fore sunset, driving along avenues of fine trees 
belonging to Sandon- Wood, the estate of a Bos- 
ton gentleman, catch a glimpse of the purest 





It is entirely surrounded by 





OLD COTUIT. | 
“Old Cotuit.” as it is called, is a mile from the 


Port. The village consists of a few farm-houses, 
neat and substantial. 
is a lawyer who formerly was quite prominent 
in his profession. The fickleness of woman was | SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
the cause of his retirement to this village, where 


The hermit of the place 





1¢ spends his time in overseeing his cranberry- | 


meadow, riding about in a ‘‘one-hoss shay,” and | 


THE CRANBERRY CULTURE. 
One feature which is strikingly apparent to 





Vhen it is ripe the schools are suspended, and 


ess an acre or more of meadow, and nothing 

an be prettier than a marsh under cultivation. 
PONDS. 

In driving to the villages about Cotuit one 





What rhetorical 


It may be thought somewhat too 
sentimental fur the practical man; more poeti- 
cal and religious; than economical; but—is it 
Who believes it? **Thou shalt not 
steal” from the rich, is as olé as human lan- 
guage; but that the poor shall not be stolen 
from, who, save our elder brother Thomas, has 
‘No man shall 


The cotton 
spinners and weavers, the tramps, and all the 
odds aad ends of sorrowing humanity, shall find 


occupation and compensation when the thieves 


“But,” it may be asked, ‘“‘by what method do 
I have 


not appear; we will speak of that on some 


There is the bare back, there is the web of 


Hapless faction, dost thou discern Fate 
there half unveiling herself in the gloom of the 


Who talkel of them? Was it a 
dream, our boat on the river, and the wild-grapes 
hanging in tupaz clusters close down to the 
shining water? 


Dreams? 


Those gnarled and mossy old 
| limbs, were they a deeam ?—the band of scarlet 
cardinal-flower, the line of quivering birches, 
th: mirror-like water, which made us wonder 
which was heaven and which was earth? 

One day we started to go fishing and took the 
wrong path—a woodland path, fresh and cool 
and sweet-scented, but it seemed to have no end. 
We stopped for rest, at last, in somebody's hay- 
field. Where were we? Should we ever get 
back home? The sky stretched its lapis lazuli 
above us. 

“‘Clarence, see those soft clouds. 
do you suppose it is up to them?” 

‘**About the same distance that we have walked 
this afternoon,” dryly. 

Another day we were starting off to go black- 
berrying. But, lo! there was company in the 
parlor—not callers, but a most respectable lady, 
with bonnet laid aside, while making a good, or- 
thodox, old-fashioned afternoon visit. 

‘Ah, the young lady who writes! 
to make her acquaintance!” 

Three hours later.--Two “walkists” a half- 
mile trom any house; rain coming freely down 
and rapidly increasing; no blackberries; worse, 
no shelter. It did not thunder or lighten, but 
it rained as if the heavens had been saving up 
water for a twelvemonth to empty it upon our 
devoted heads. 


Ilow far 


Delighted 


We were not wise enough to 
get under a broad-leaved tree, and we waited 
under four pines, which were standing close 
together, a cessation of the slower which only 
increased; and soon the water dripped off us— 
all that did not soak into us. Literally, I was 
wet tothe skia, and, fearing to get ill, suddenly 
rushed into action. 

“I am going home,” [ said. ‘I am getting 
chilly, and shall get my death of cold. You, 
too, come!” 

I started forth in my clinging blouse, drench- 
ed skirt, dripping hat and water-soaked boots— 
no realization of the sorry figure I cut, no 
thought in my head, but to escape the pitiless 
pelting and gain shelter and warmth. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” came in a choking voice from 
the rear. ‘The young lady who writes !” 

WINTER @ARDENS. 

I have been wondering where the summer 
has gone. I think it went under glass. There 
will be parties in Boston this winter. The la- 
dies will have rosebuds in their hair and on 
their bosoms, the gentlemen will wear button- 
hole bouquets of red-and-white carnations, the 
bright rooms will be odorous with heliotrope 
and tube-roses, and smilax and ivy will loop 
vase and epergne—and here is where many of 
the flowers come from. 

Mr. L. P. Thatcher says that he has the finest 
rose greenhouse in the country, and I think he 
has. Ihave never seen finer specimens of rose- 
culture than these in long, green ranks, thick- 
foliaged, with bursting buds. I think he told 
me that there were a thousand of the trees, and 
many of the varieties bear hundreds of blossoms. 
The deep golden-yellow rose which we get from 
the city florist is the Marshal Niel, and of these 
there is a large proportion here. Here is also 
a deep blush called Souvenir dela Malmaison, 
and the Bon Silene furnishes for our bouquets 
those bright, fresh, lemon-tinted buds so loved 
by brunette beauties. It is difficult to remem- 
ber the foreign names of greenhouse plants, 
but I know there were also tea-roses, which 
some prefer to all others. In another division 
were hundreds of carnations, their fragrant buds 
swelling to bright perfection in tie soft atmos- 
phere. Ferns were collected together, plumy, 
lace-like, or trailing. Long spikes of pure 
white tube-roses, bright geraniums, Neapolitan 
violets, purple fuschias, flame-colored verbenas, 
black and golden pansies, snowy stevias, pale, 
sweet heliotropes, and fairy heaths, were all 
coming into early bloom. And brilliant and 
varied as the flowers were the foliaged plants— 
the abundant velvety leaves forming masses of 
grand color, crimson, bronze and gold. I think 
they are all varieties of one decorative plant 
called the coleus. This beautiful hothouse is 
public—Mr. Thatcher making a specialty of cul- 
tivating cut-flowers and preparing wreaths and 
garlands for sale. ‘‘Years ago,” he says, ‘‘I 
erected this place and stocked it with plants to 
make an employment for my deaf son, but he 
chose another occupation; and now, under care 
of the best of gardeners, I raise flowers for the 
market.” The ‘best of gardeners” is a Scotch- 
man, who tells me modestly that he served his 
time (five years) at Castle Kennedy; his name 
is David Herr; and he is, indeed, most pre- 
possessing with his modest, attentive air. 

Mr. Kingman’s greenhouse is private, though 
slips and plants may be purchased. It is quite 
small, but containing some rare plants, curious 
old cactuses, some magnificent calocosios, and 
the roof is covered with grapes. 

But only the favored few may linger in green- 
houses, the fertile places in the desert of coming 


winter. 





TOM THUMB'S HOME. 
I had meant to visit the private residence of 
Gen. Tom Thumb and family before writing you 
again, but before I was ready the little folks 
had flitted away on their summer tour, and their 


tiny chairs and bedsteads are unoccupied. 


Rose AUBURN. 


From Berlin. 


Beri (Germany), Oct. 6, 1875. 
KONIGGRATZER STRASSE 101, I. 
I have been away from Berlin the entire saar- 


caring for the welfare of numerous cats. | mer—four months—and returned a week ago. 


You will notice that Iam on the same street, 
the “I.” signifying one flight up from the 
street. The Berliners all live in flats. It 
seems quite home-like here in Berlin; I hav> 
so many welcomes from acquaintances of last 
spring that I have not dared to feel discontented. 
My room is a large, pleasant one, fronting the 


street and well furnished. Koniggratzer strasse 
is one of the finest strects in Berlin; has two 
palaces with adjoining parks, and makes an an- 
gle with the famous Unter den Linden at the 
equally famous Brandenburger Thor. 
horse-cars pass my window incessantly, and the 
sound reminds me of Boston more than anything 
else in Berlin. 
many that reminds one of America; and I quite 
agree with Mr. Paul, who thinks this old worl 


The 


There 1s, indeed, little in Ger- 
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a very good one to visit, but prefers Boston to 
live in. So do I, with all my heart! 
ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 

Day before yesterday I dined with a very ar- 
istocratic English family whose acquaintance I 
made at a hotel last summer, and who have just 
taken a house in Berlin with the plan of living 
here two or three years for the sake of their 
children. The gentleman gave me a good deal 
of information about English politica, and ad- 
ministered a good deal of criticism upon that of 
America. Among other things he said: ‘We 
don’t think much of Sumner; he had more prej- 
udice than principle.” ‘Truly, when one hears 
such a sentence from any one who ought to know 
facts it makes one take breath and look to one’s 
own standpoint of judgment? Of course I felt 
this to be as unjust as anything could be, for I 
cannot find in Sumner a prejudice in favor of 
anything except justice. But Mr. is a 
real aristocrat, had lived some years in Cuba, 
and would not allow that negroes’ rights were 
anything but a misconception of the whole sys- 
tem of laws that govern the human race. The 
beautiful photograph that you gave me of Sum- 
ner stands here on my writing-table in Berlin, 
and I always tell my German callers who look 
at it that it is America’s greatest statesman, 
and I do not feel that I utter an untruth. I 
know that he had peers in intellect, but, all 
things considered, he stands alone. 

AMERICANS IN GERMANY. 

I think it very likely that I shall come in con- 
tact with Dr. Abbot before I leave Berlin. I 
hear much about him. Itneeds but the slightest 
concession on my part to bring me into the thick 
of the American circle in Berlin. Thus far I 
have kept purposely outside of it because it is 
so large and so tempting that one may squander 
a vast amount of time init; and asI really want 
to study Germany now, I prefer to stay among 
Germans and speak their language, and I prefer 
to enlarge my acquaintance with the English in- 
stead of with the Americans. I havea very few | 





American acquaintance 
genticmen, and Miss 





— was an exception, 
of course. 
pitality is quite true. He is very prominent in 
everything that concerns Americans, and forms 
one of a permanent committee in such matters, 
the other members being Consul Kreissmann 
and Minister Bancroft Davis. It is the privi- 
lege of every American to call at the house of 
the American Minister and claim acquaintance 
there. Miss was quite intimate with Mrs. 
Davis and often went there. She advised me, 
however, not to enter that circle if I wanted to 
make the most of my opportunities for learning 
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ored silks, complete and perfect lines of which | play. He said that his opinions are of long | William of Wurtemberg was unveiled at Cann- | fluvia of the debris of kitchens and the waste i on AINMENTS. 


ton, discarding both the toga and the Harvard 
president's robes, as have been suggested. 
Messrs. Prescott, Bigelow and Worthington are 
the aldermen in charge, and they will see that 
the work is rightly done. 

The number of females in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the late census, exceeds that of males 
by 63,0384. This excess is unequally distribu- 
ted among the counties, but in each county ex- 
cept Franklin the femaies are more numerous 
than the males. 


four-tenths of one percent. The excess of fe- 
males in the State is three and eight-tenths per 
cent. 

Editor Commonwealth :—In your issue of the 
23d ult. the article, ‘‘A Notable Anniversary,” 
contains one error, to wit—that relative to the 
carpenter-shop. The shop was properly known 
jin the neighborhood as ‘‘ Luke Brown's car- 
penter-shop,” and it was his apprentices who 
assisted in concealing Mr. Garrison. My con- 
nection with the premises at that time was teim- 
porary, and svon after closed.—Respectfully, J. 
K. Hayrgs. 

“Gen. Garfield says that the law increasing 
postage upon newspapers was recommended 
from the Committee on Appropriations of the 
last Congress under an entire misapprehension. 
The increase of postage as the committee under- 
stood it applied only to merchandise.” Yes! we 
know all that. Senator Hamlin has spoken for 
himself, and his branch, to the same effect. 
Now, why don't these excusing gentlemen tell 
us who was responsible for the framing of such 
a bungling amendment. ‘They have had the un- 
just blame long enough. Let them put the load 
on the shoulders that should bear it. 

All the suits growing out of the Tilton- Beecher 
scandal have been nolle prosequied by the Dis- 
trict Attorney—at which Moulton is righteously 
indignant, and Beecher left in even a worse 
plight than before, for he commenced one of the 





s here, young ladies and | suits to discredit Moulton as a witness, and then 
| consented to abandon it when his purpose had 
What you hear of Dr. Abbot's hos- | been accomplished, while Moulton solemnly as- 


severates his charges and says he will prove 
them if he can be put on his trial! Whether 
Moulton libelled Beecher or not, it is clear 
Beecher has libelled Moulton, and were we the 
latter we should endeavor to vindicate our rep- 
utation. 

“Sub Libertate Quietem.”— 
No war resounding and no chains are here, 
Only a war of words that shun debate— 
Only the chains that politicians wear 
Whose words are winds, sending the ship of 





German. 
THEATERS, 
I went to the theater (some time since) one 
evening with Miss ———, and had the pleasure 
of seeing agood performance in company witha 
The play was ‘I[ero and Le- 
ander,”atragedy. We didn’t see Leander swim 
the Hellespont, but we saw him climb over the 
Ilis last swim was fatal, for the 
Hero 


LECTURES AND LESSONS. ° { 


very good critic. 


railing very wet. 
waves washed him up dead at Hero’s feet. 
was the principal character, a fine actress from 
Venice, who was here only for a week or two. 
It is a fine place to hear German, the stage elo- 
cution is so good. But I do not visit the Ger- 
man theaters much. ‘To tell the truth, I find 
more benefit in lectures, and prefer to spend | 
money for them now, but I may take more to | 
the theater this winter. I have seen but one of 
Shakespeare’s plays in Germany, ‘‘The Mer-| 
ehant of Venice.” The Germans have a most 
wonderful translation. of Shakespeare, used on 
the stage, that of Schlegel and Tieck. 

I had a great many private lessons from a 





German professor last summer, and think I have 
made reasonable progress in my German. Of 
course my acquaintances (Germans) tell me that 
I speak wonderfully, but I take good care not to 
believe them. Wher I can speak like a native 
I shall be content. I have also read a good deal 
of German literature, and have found genuine | 
pleasure in it. 

I am just now reading a translation of Miss Al- 
cott’s “Old Fashioned Girl,” which I have never 
“Litthke Women” is also in 
It is impossi- 


read in the original. 

the German, but rather inferior. 

ble to give those Americanisms of Laurie and 

Joe in any other Janguage than that of America. 
AKT IN BERLIN. 

How I wish you were in Berlin, there are such 
limitless numbers of pictures and pieces of sculp- 
ture! There are plaster-casts of everything 
that could not be original in sculpture, and cop- | 
ies of all the famous paintings, as well as many | 
, who has seen all the won- 








originals. Miss 
derful things in Europe, says many things here 

suffer by comparison, but they are sufficiently | 
wonderiul to people who haven't yet been in 
Paris or Rome. I have paid three visits to the 
Royal Art-Gallery, and spent some hours each 
time, and then came away with the feeling that 
IT should need a full year to see everything in it. 
It seems to cover acres, but [ can’t give you the 
real dimensions, for I have not yet been able to 
find the enJofit. The building itself isa study, 
and you can spend an hour with great interest 


| 


and profit on the steps, studying the frescoes, | 
statues, and outside decorations; and [ observed 
that large numbers of people do stand there and | 
stare up at ‘The Labors of Hercules,” and other 
classical myths waich are printed there, with the 
utmost interest. M.A. HH. 
[The Dr. Abbot alluded to, long a resident of 
Berlin, is son of Charles Abbot, recently de- 
ceased at Bangor, Maine, and grandson of Mr. 
Abbot who was fifty years principal of Phillips 
Academy at Exeter, New Hampshire.—Eb. } 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Moody and Sankey say they cannot revive 
Boston this season. Other places are more 
wicked.—Loweil Courter. 

The Queen of Holland is said to be the writer 
of arecentarticle in the Revue des Duex Mondes, 
entitled “The Latest Stuarts.” 

The government has won all the whiskey 
cases at St. Louis, and Joyce and McDonald, 
the faithless Officials, are condemned. 

Philadelphians, we hear, are now anxious lest 
the forced interest in the centennial shall leave | 


them at its close dull and businessless. They 


' pending upon railroad time-tables. 


state 
Onward upon a voyage of doubtful fate 
Other than that she has so grandly sailed! 
The chains of obtuse party will not cease 
In its vociferation to confire 
Conspirators, who long to take a lease 
Of the safe homestead that they so malign. 
They must not have it! for we know the sham 
Betrays the patent—‘‘ Ense placidam!” 
SN. Bs 

In a Tremont street car the other afternoon— 
the Globe tells the story—the seats on one sice 
were well filled; on the other seven ladies were 
seated, and, pin-backs to the contrary notwith- 
standing, they contrived to spread over the en- 
tire space. Presently a tired, pale and feeble- 
looking woman entered. and, the Jadies glancing 
at her, settled back and let her stand. The 
only gentleman in the car, one of Boston’s best 
known authors, moved by righteous indignation, 
rose and said: ‘Ladies, how can you expect 
any gentleman to give you seats in a car when 
you treat one of your own sex with such unfeel- 
ing cruclty?” Then turning to the poor woman 
he said: ‘*Madam, my seat is at your service,” 
and left the car in thorough disgust. 


A decision has at last been reached by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of the Old South Church. 
The action on which the decision is given is 
in part one brought by the Attorney-General, 
asking the court to interfere to prevent the sale, 
on the ground that the trust confided to the cor- 
poration was a public charity. The court de- 
cides that it is not a public charity, and that, 
therefore, no action can be taken on the infor- 
mation of the Attorney General. The case is 
sent back to be heard by a single justice, on the 
bill in equity, as to authorizing or forbidding 
the sale. The question of whether the trustees 
have abused their trust—and should be removed 
—in using the funds to build another church, 
and in removing the place of worship, must, the 
court decides, be made a separate one. 

Mr. Editor :—The news of Keller's death re- 
called to me suddenly and sadly something which 
I heard him say at the first ‘‘Jubilee” in Boston. 
During our intermission, while sitting near two 
| gentlemen who were very earnestly engaged in 
; conversation, I was struck with the peculiar 
| sadness and ‘‘desolateness” on the face of one 
| of them. The ‘American Hymn” was in dis- 
| cussion, and he was relating something con- 
cerning it; and I thus learned that I was listen- 
fing to words from the lips of its author. But 
| the expression to which he gave utterance, 
which I remember so well and which saddened 
me so, was this: ‘No, sir! I have received 
scarcely anything for the music from which ! 
| hoped so much, and into which I poured all my 

soul; and if I were to die to-morrow I haven't 
money enough to bury me!” This from our 
; music-loving community to one of her very few | 
composers! I shuddered there as I marked the 
hopelessness on his face when he said it; and, 
now he is dead, his touching request to have 
“The American Hymn” sung at his funeral 
brought the incident back to me with tenfold re- 


| gret that he ever should have had to utter it! c. 
| Mr. Editor :—The following sensible article 
| recently appeared in the Hingham Journal :— 
As many shrewd citizens predicted, the erec- 
j tion of so many costly churches on the Back 
| Bay territory has resulted in a condition ap- 
proaching bankruptcy to many of the societies 
which were once doing a ‘paying business” 
‘down towu. High pew-taxation and medium 
| pulpit ability will not fill churches in any locali- 
| ties, especially those remote from the principal 
| railroad depots, for a large proportion of church- 
| goers now live out of town, and the Back Bay 
district is too far out of the way for those de- 
Had the 
' Old South society remained in its time-honored 


begin to realize they have been building bigger edifice, and secured a live preacher for its pul- 


than they knew. 
Mr. John D. Philbrick has been appointed 


pit, the old building would have been crowded 
every Sabbath. Rev. Mr. Murray, atthe Music 
| Hall, and Dr. Lorimer, at Tremont Temple, 


agent of the State Board of Education for the | ¢44 no difficulty in obtaining hearers; on the 


preparation of the exhibition of the Department 
of Educatiou and Science for Massachusetts at 


the centennial. An excellent selection. 


| 
What was the ‘‘Radical Club” of Boston is | 


now the “Chestnut Street Club.” Rev. Dr. 
Bartol has withdrawn, and the gathering will 
become more than ever Mrs. Sargent’s private 


enterpise —a pleasant gathering of individual | 


chiakers happy in each othewis society and talk. 


The News rightly says the next Legislature 


shouli give prompt attention to the relations Qyurch retained as pastor until death a Rev. Society, which has engaged her for appearance 
between savings and discount banks. It now gentleman who preached iv pulpits in Boston | ;, “Elijah,” on Monday evening week, in con- 
frequently happens that the managers of one! i144 vicinity in favor of the fugitive-slave law; ‘junction with other artists of great eminence. 


control the other, both being in the same build- 
ing ani frequently in the same room. That 
this is unwise would appear evident at first 
glance. 

A good man died last week in Rev. Dr. Na- 
thaniel Hall, for forty years pastor of the Mcet- 
ing-ouse Hill parish, He had resigned just 
previously from his bodily infirmities. He was 
a saint in the Unitarian calender while living, 
and should be in everybody's now that he’s gone. 


ile was an anti-slavery man, firm and true, in 


the dark days. 


Some of the commercial papers solemnly an | 
nounce among the **failures” that a firm of pro- 
vision dealers in this city have settled with their 


creditors by paying one hundred cents on a dol- | , . 
f ete j | lower prices than ever before presented in this 


lar! If all who are indebted to us will ‘‘fai 
in a like creditable manner we will pour upo 


them as much laudation as a suspending con- 


cern in this city recently got! 
The Aldermen agree to the erection of th 


Quincy statue in front of the City Hall, at a cost | 


n City. 


contrary, hundreds fail to get admission to those 
places, while the splendid churches on the Back 
Bay region are filled with empty pews. 

When we consider the fact that one of the 
large churches until recently had a pastor whose 
influence in the many years of the anti-slavery 
| movement in Boston was on the pro-slavery side 
| ot the question, and was called one of ‘Daniel 
Webster's retainers” because he sustained that 
gentleman in his seventh of March speech in 
favor of a fugitive-slave law; and another 


| 


and still another which has had for pastor a 
long term of years one of the most persistent 
advocates and dgfenders of negro slavery—al- 
though a friend to the true church and Christian 
ministry—I should not shed tears if ‘Ichabod, 
for thy glory has departed!” should be written 
‘on the walls of these fashionable churches un- 
| less they ‘‘repent and bring forth fruits meet for 
| Fepentance.” B. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Geldowsky's weekly furniture sales at auc- 
tion are offering excellent chances for bargains 
to buyers. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. offer black silks at 








The figures are very suggestive to all 
ladies. 
| The Old-Folks’ Concert, onthe i0th proximo, 


e | is one in favor of deserving charities, aside from 


| its intrinsic merits as a musical demonstration. 


of $18,000, That is right! Let the figure be | See notice. 


in civilian’s dress, as becomes a mayor of Bos- 


Tn that county the excess of 
males is 154 in a population of 33,696, or about 


‘Jordan, Marsh & Co. lead the column on col- lusirated by readings and recitations from the 


they have now in store, and which can hardly 
be duplicated elsewhere, certainly not as to 
price. A range of from $1.25 to $2.50 per yard 
is the price for the very best quality. 

Physicians and families will find their ad- 
vantage in having one of Butler's admirably- 
arranged physicians’ record-books, in which to 
place the visits made professionally. By it for- 
getfulness and disputes are obviated, and we 
fancy patients get well quicker. Mr. Butler is 
at 62 Sudbury street. 

Cushman & Brooks make a strong appeal to 
milliners, dress-makers, etc., to look at their 
stock; and well they may do so, for we do not 
see how it can be more complete in every de- 
partment than it is. There is no hold-up in 
their enterprise and industry, and the store-ap- 
pearance is simply perfect. 

Tle old and honorable house of Abram 
French & Co., 151 Milk street, preparatory to 
removal trom their half-century stand to Frank- 
lin street, will offer their complete stock of 
crockery, china and glassware at greatly re- 
duced prices to save transportation. It is a 
fine opportunity for housekeepers. 
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Musical. 
THE VON BULOW CONCERTS. 

The programme of Friday evening of last 
week consisted of Cherubini’s ‘Les Abencer- 
ages,” Rietz’s ‘“‘concert overture,” an allegretto 
from Beethoven’s eighth symphony, by the or- 
chestra; Beethoven’s grand concerto, op. 58, in 
G-major; a prelude and fugue in A-minor; 
Mendelssohn's prelude and fugue, op. 35, No. 
1; Raff’s prelude and fugue, op. 72, and Liszt's 
grand concerto in E-flat. The selections were 
all of the first order, displaying the great mind 
and power of the artist. His memory is won- 
denful, and his intellectuality beyord compari- 
son. It is astonishing with what ease he sur- 
mounts all difficulties, and one intuitively feels 
his intellectual power, which does not exhaust 
but refreshes his listeners. The audience was 
large and most appreciative, and applauded with 
the spirit that only true lovers of the art can. 
The impression left on the mind of the listener 
was indelible, and is a pleasure never to be for- 
gotten. 

At the matinee of Saturday, Beethoven's 
“overture, Leonora, No. 3,” was played roughly 
by the orchestra, Bergmann’s failure as a con- 
ductor being apparent. VonBulow followed 
with Beethoven's “Fifth Grand Concerto (op. 
73) in E-flat,” in three movements, allegro, 
adagio in poco mosso, and rondo, playing with | , 
great ease, every note clearly defined, and the 
audience en rapport with the master, who 
meandered through the intricate composition 


ron overture” came next, fairly played by the 
orchestra, which could hardly help it, so fa- 
miliar ia it. Then VonBulow, gratefully, alone 
in Chopin's ‘‘Nocturne, No. 2,” in G, ‘‘Chant 


position. The orchestra followed with the an- 
VonBulow closed with the ‘‘Fantasie Hon- 
groise” by Liszt, accompanied by the orchestra. 
On Monday night was introduced for the first 


and VonBulow responded to two encores. Mr. |t 


ging Mr. Lang forward for the plaudits of the }t 


glimmer in the hall, the gas being lowered—a|t 
little bit of ‘‘effect” hardly worth employing. 


sohn’s ‘*Wedding-march,” were given by the|I 


thors were equally within his scope of interpre- | 8 


tation. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 


by Schubert, in four movements—viz. : allegry, | | 


was charmingly rendered by Messrs J. C. D./5 
Parker, August Fries and Wulf Fries. 


sung by Miss Ita Welsh. The quality of the 


deep enjoyment to the listener. 


ger should be shaken with emotion, but its too |] 


press on every thoughtful nature. 
ENGLISH OPERA. 


week at the Boston Theater, with varying 


houses. ‘* Mignon,” ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” 


appeared. 
THE THOMAS CONCERTS 


to be given at the Music Hall, next week, will 
fitly supplement the grand musical treats en- 
joyed at the hands of Von Biilow, and the 
operatic artists. Mr. Thomas wiil give a mat- 
inée and an evening concert, the former on 
Saturday, the 6th, and the latter on Sunday, 
the 7th of November. Mme. Madeline Schiller 
will assist on these occasions, and at the matinée 
on the 6th will play Beethoven's Third Piano- 
forte Concerto, in C-minor. Mr. Jacobssohn 
is to play a violin solo (a new composition by 
Max Briich), and the orchestra will perform 
several new compositions. 
HANDEL AND HAYDN ORATORIO. 

The presence of Titiens in this country has 

not been overlooked by the Handel and Haydn 


The tickets are now ready. See announcement. 
HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

Our readers should not neglect to make early 
application for seats at Music Hall for the 
eleventh season of symphony concerts given 
under the auspices of the Harvard Musical 
Association. These concerts begin next Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A grand choral concert by a boy choir of 
eight voices, assisted by J. Quincy Brackett, 
tenore, and Stanley Felch, basso, under the 
direction of Mr. H. A. L. Peabody, with Mas- 
ter Van Raalte, violinist, is the entertainment 
for to-morrow (Sunday) evening. The prom- 
ise is of a delightful evening. 





Dramatic. 
MR. MURDOCH'S THIRD LECTURE 
in the Shakespearian course at the Parker- 
Memoria], on Tuesday evening, was devoted to 
an analysis of the character of ‘‘Hamlet,” the 
merits and morals of the play and plot, il- 


that the tearful utterance ot the old grave-dig | death of hia father, it is all action and no phi- 


philosophical and critical standpoint, but from 
that of an actor; the philosophical and critical 
reviews too often rendering the text more ob- 
scure, while the characteristics of Shakespeare 
are naturalness and simplicity. In illustra- 
tion he read from the scene in ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” where maskers and torch-bearers enter 
with Romeo and Mercutio :— 

Mercutio—Come, we burn daylight, ho! 

Romeo—Nay, that’s not so. 

Mercutio—I mean, sir, in delay 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgment sits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits. 

Imagination is another characteristic of Shake- 
speare :— 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our 

kings. 

A supposed defect in Hamlet was his inabil- 
ity to carry out his own intentions. In ‘Julius 
Cesar” Brutus says :— 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and miseries. 


The Thane of Scotland said :— 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it. 
With Hamlet words cooled the heat of deeds. 
-The player-king said :— 
Our wills and fates do so contrary run 
That our devices still are overthrown. 


The hesitancy of Hamlet showed that, though 
he had the heart to feel and the brain to con- 
ceive, he had not the will to execute, the deed. 
He could be intense and passionate, as illustra- 
ted by the first interview with the ghost—which 
scene Mr. Murdoch read with great power—but 
Hamlet's moral nature was one that recoiled 
from the bloody deed prompted by passion; 
hence he hesitated, and was swallowed up by 
melancholy like many another. Burton in his 
essay calls ‘‘melancholy the parent of raving 
madness,” and Shakespeare says it ‘‘freezes the 
young blood.” His duty to his father, the 
keeping of the promise to the ghost to avenge 
his death, was to commit an act at variance 
with his moral nature. Mr. Murdoch read the 
soliloquy of Richard Second in the dungeon :— 
Nor I, nor any man, that but mar is, 

With nothing shall bo pleased, till he be eas’d 
Wich being nothing. 

His grief and suspense about his father’s death, 
the shock at the unnatural conduct of his mother 
in marrying his uncle during the month follow- 
ing, the threatened war, the breaking-up of his 
studies, aad the interruption of his love, all 
combining to work upon a nature so gentle, 


here is no wonler at his melancholy. The 


argument of the play is, that man should obey 
something higher than his own will. 
oe eae is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
smoothly, and patronizingly to his listeners.| on as we will.” 
The orchestra dragged, however. The “Obe-| noon of the stutf of which madness is made, 
but yet his apparent madness was quite differ- 
ent from Ophelia’s. 
this too solid flesh would melt!” expresses the 
vise deepest suffering. 
Polonais, Liszt's transcription,” Berceuse, and | 4,400 the idea that, though such melancholy | ™onwealth : ‘Our exposition has begun and 
Valse—as one number—all exquisitely played. | and suffering borders on madness, yet positive | ended, and the art-gallery a magnificent suc- 
followed fur an encore with a Wagnerian com-| 1.dness implies self-oblivion—in illustration | cess! (ne day the schools were dismissed, and 
: the reply of Constance to Cardinal Pandulpho, in | ten cents admission charged. There were from 
dante of Beethoven's ‘‘Fifth Symphony,” and “King John” :— 


“There 


His conlitions contained 


The soliloquy, ‘Oh, that 


But the lecturer seemed to 


Iam not mad; I would to heaven I were! 
For then ‘tis like I should forget myself; 
Oh, if I could, what grief shuuld I forget! 


time ever given the Russian composer Tschai- | The reading of the soliloquy and the interview | the day and evening to get their money’s worth. 
kowski's ‘Grand Concerto” (op. 23) in B-flat, | with the ghost was very effective and appre- 
in three movements, broad, melodic, and with | ciated by the audience. 
swaying rhythms, ingenious and effective in in- | viewed the question of his assumed madness, | brother, with their bright faces all smiles.” 
strumentation, yet needing to be heard again | citing the case of David, who also feigned mad- 
and again to properly understand all its merits. | ness on a certain occasion. 
The audience was evidently greatly pleased, | melancholy and in love. 


Then the lecturer re- 


He was a student, 
He had promised in 
he heat of passion to avenge his father. It 


Lang conducted, and the orchestra was up to its | was a mental conflict, how to do the deed from 
work, which VonBulow acknowledged by drag- | which his moral and religious nature recoiled, 


he voice of his father seeming to say, ‘‘Re- 


audience. The ‘‘Moonlight Sonata” of Beetho- | venge!” that of Scripture, “Thou shalt not 
ven was played by VonBulow with a twilight | kill!” ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 


he Lord.” We wonder because he could not 


execute what he had promised, but his was not 
Schubert’s ‘“‘Fantasie in C-major” was given | a nature to stab in the dark. Ona sudden he 
with all its melody and inspiration by VonBu- | essayed to put on the appearance of madness, 
low. The Spohr ‘‘Jessonda” overture, the Bee- and arranged with his friends to keep silent, to 
thoven ‘‘Prometheus” overture, and Mendels-| give no ambiguous hints of what they knew. 


n his interview wit the gentle, most beautiful, 


orchestra most creditably—the whole forming a | tender and confiding Op)ielia, he treats her un- 
striking concert and a new triumph for the great | kindly in seeming, trusting to her true love for 
artist, who showed that all schools and all au- | forgiveness in the future. Then Shakespeare 


hows his insight by making him play madness 


on her in the hearing of her father, whom he 
knew would report to the king. 
The comfortable little audience hall at 36/tion would help on the reality. 
Bromfield street was well filled on Friday after-|of her throws them off guar]. 
noon of last week at the recital, consisting of|turer speaks of Shakespeare's delicate treat- 
an instrumental trio and two songs. The for-| ment of the plot, considering the looseness of | dently looks at nature with a poet’s eye, and por- 
mer, the trio for piano, violin and ’cello in B-fla | the times, and in comparison with the original | ttays her in her bestattire. The pictures which 


This assump- 
His treatment 
Then the lec- 


Yanish tale on which the play was founded. |! 


andante poco mosso, scherzo and allegro vivace, |The madness of the prinze also in the original | Tepresentations of natural scenery, which will 
tory was feigned. Now comes the unprece- | Please all who prefer elaborate and careful finish 
The! dented interview with the mother, which Mr. | ¢ 
songs were ‘‘The Grave-Digger” by Kalliwoda, | Murdoch read—‘‘I must be cruel only to be 
and the ‘‘Legend of the Crossbill” by Lemmens, | kind”—with great acceptance. 


One point Shakespeare intended. The mur- 


voice was exactly fitted to the solemn beauty of] dered father comes and invokes the son, who 
the songs, and, except for a too-abundant use of| promises, and then hesitaces. He has too much 
the tremolo for even those pathetic themes, gave | pyilosopy anJ too little action. In the case of | 2326. Of this number about 350 successful ap- 


It is fitting | Laertes, who hastens at once to avenge the | plicants have not paid the license fees. The 
total number of licenses in force for which the 


: eon required fees have been paid is 1977, and the 
. osophy, the two in striking contrast. Between city collector has received from this source 
monotonous use detracts from the just effect. |the two extremes stands the calm and upright | $247,050. 

It was curious to note the quick recognition on | Horatio, whom Mr. Murdoch regards as the 
the part of the more demonstrative members of} representative of Shakespeare himself. The 
the audience of the gay measures of the allegro| scene in the graveyard showed Hamlet to be 
and scherzo portions of the trio, while the win-/truly devoted to Ophelia, while his prayer to | before United States Commissioner Hallett, in 
ning and tender andante glided ‘off without a/fforatio to set him right before the world 
sign; not, however, without leaving its deep im-| proved his sanity, and was his legacy to his 
bosom frien]. 
that the world would know all his wrongs, his 
The Hess English opera troupe have had a | jove, and his faith in nobleness. 


He could not die till assured 


J. G. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 
One of New York's latest sensations, ‘‘The 


“The Lily of Killarney,” ‘Ernani,” and other | Biz Bonanza,” was brought outat this establish- | several times lately, and it has just been dis- 
operas have been given, and Clara Louise Kel- | ment on Monday evening week, and took a hold 
logg, Madame Van Zandt, Mr. Castle, Mr. | on the public favor which foretold a long run. 
Peakes, Mr. Carleton, and other artists, have |The piece is full of fun, as the shouts of the 
large audiences present testify. 


“Two tales of 
true love, only dimpled with the wavelets which 
show that its course does not run quite smooth, 
and the miseries of a scientist who dabbles in 
stocks, furnish the lines of incident, which run 
side-by-side, and are not often tributary to each 
other.” Mr. Barron as ‘‘Bob Ruggles,” the hero, 
presents the part in an off-hand manner. Mr. 
Warren's impersonation of **Pzof. Cawallader” 
is characteristically funny and a masterly per- 
formance. Mr. McClannin’s part of the bluff 
man of money is a good piece of acting; while 
Mr. Riddle, as *‘Jack Lymer,” a young doctor 
without practice; Mr. Nolan, as an old street 
character, and Mr. Ring as a serving-man, were 
iq tite acceptable in their respective parts. As 
to the ladies, Miss Clarke, as ‘‘ Eugenie,” was re- 
markably pleasing, as was aiso Miss Cary in the 
part of ‘‘Virgie.” Mrs. Vincent, as the ‘‘Profes- 
sor’s” better-half, was humorous, as she always 
is in such lines. The remaining part was as- 
sumed by Mrs. Octavia Allen, a lady who made 
her first appearance in this city at this place, 
though known favorably elsewhere. 





ART NOTES. 


The exhibition of David Neal's pictures, at 

the gallery of L. A. Elliot & Co., wi'l close to- 
day. 
Mr. Gerry is preparing for an auction sale, 
which is to take place at Williams & Everett's 
ina few weeks. We shall notice the pictures 
when they are placed on exhibition. 

Darius Cobb, Esq., will deliver his lecture, en- 
titled “‘The Vitalizing Power of the Sacred 
Element in Art,” before the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association on Wednesday evening next. 

The Sumner statue committee mect this fore- 
noon for a final decision on the three best mod- 
els. Two have been agreed upon. The third 
will soon be. Then all will not be happy, par- 
ticularly the disappointed artists. 








A bronze equestrian statue of the late King 


standing, the results of early study, not froma 


Q 


route between Boston and Portland for robbing 
the mail—Edward A. Phalen. 
at Salem and taken to Boston, and held for trial 


of spectators. 


ber. 


Shapleigh, Lansil, Miles and Seavey. 
The Aldermen have decided by a unanimous 


There was indeed one vote for the petitioners, 
but that was thrown to please the Alderman’s 
neighbors, as, ona test vote, it would have been 
on the other side. 


Repeated acts of vandalism have recently oc- 
curred in Westminster Abbey. The monument 
erected to Sir John Franklin has been defaced, 
and three times the head of Major André, who 
fell during the American war of Independence, 
been destroyed on the tomb. Tue perpetrators 
have not been discovered. 

The bust of Samuel J. May, cut by Miss Isa- 
bella Gifford, a native of Syracuse, and a pupil 
of the late Hiram Powers, is now to be seen at 
Syracuse. It represents Mr. May witk his head 
inclining forward, as in grecting, the marble 
face all alive with the kindly, beneficent smile 
which always lighted up the living face. 
Thomas Moran’s large and beautiful view of 
“The Mountain of the Holy Cross” will shortly 
be placed on exhibition in Elliot & Co.’s gallery. 
This picture is thought by many artiets and con- 
noisseurs to be the best work of it: class ever 
executed by an American painter. The subject 
is one of much grandeur, and it has been treated 
with masterly ability by the gifted artist. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Association of 
England recently held a meeting at Stratford- 
on-Avon, at which it was stated that about $16,- 
000 had been subscribed for building the pro- 
posed theater and library. The preliminary 
work will probably be done during the winter, 
and the corner-stone be laid on the 23d of next 
April. 

William Willard has completed a second por- 
trait of Senator Sumner, which seems even an 
improvement on the first, which won such en- 
comium a short time since. This is full of dig- 
nity—thoughtful and reposeful. The flesh-tints 
are admirable, the drawing thoroughly accurate, 
and the whole work such as to satisfy the most 
critical. Mr. Sumner’s more intimate friends 
are greatly pleased with it. 

Mr. Cobb has made a large picture of a por- 
tion of the Back Bay territory, looking across 
the Common from the top of Studio building. 
The rich autumnal foliage of the intervening 
parks is strongly depicted, above which the hand- 
some towers and steeples of the churches be- 
yond rise resplendently. The sky is magnifi- 
cent, worthy of the hand of an Inness. The 
picture is being finished to order. 


A Chicago correspondent writes to the Com- 


two thousand to three thousand children who 
evailed themselves of the cheap tickets, and the 
place was a busy scene, you may believe. A 
large number carried their lunch and stayed all 


I was most pleased with the fat five-year-olders, 
holding fast to the hands of some older sister or 


We have seen a palette-knife sketch by Wil- 
liam Willard, which is more than usually suc- 
cessful in its treatment of rocks, sky and water. 
Its luminous coloring, with the misty atmos- 
phere, remind one forcibly of Turner’s master- 
pieces, while the harmony and warmth of the 
composition compel admiration from all behold- 
ers. The treatment is simple—a rocky bluff on 
the right, water and rocks in the foreground and 
enter, and the sky overhead; no objects other, 
save a lone and scraggy tree from the fissures of 
the rocks in front; yet the whole is suggestive 
of quiet and peace, in a fairy-like locality. We 
understand it may be seen at Williams & Ever- 
ett’s for a few days. 


John R. Key proposes to sell by auction a col- 
lection of his pictures, which embraces a variety 
of subjects, treated in a manner peculiar to this 
artist, who possesses much technical skill, which 
he exhibits in the careful elaboration of his 
works. In looking at a collection of Mr. Key’s 
pictures, one is struck by the monotony of color 
which pervades them, a similarity of treatment 
being a conspicuous peculiarity. Mr. Key evi- 


1e is to offer for sale are refined and genteel 


o free and vigorous and truthful treatment. 





NEW ENGLAND BITS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The number of liquor licenses issued, and on 
record at the city clerk’s office at Boston, is 


A postal-car clerk has been arrested on the 


He was arrested 


$5000. The prisoner served four years in the 
army, and left the service a captain. He has a 
wife and family at Salem. 
MAINE. 

Quite an excitement exists in Cumberland 
Center over the reappearance there of a man 
named Elisha Phillips, who has just completed 
a sentence of twenty years for robbing a bank 
in Massachusetts. He was seen at an old mound 


covered that the mound has been dug into about 
five feet, showing marks of a box two and one 
half by one and one half feet. Phillips has dis- 
appeared, and it is supposed he has recovered 
and taken away with him the long-buried treas- 
ure. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Clara Louise Keliogg arrived in Hartford Sat- 
urday evening too late for the train to Provi- 
dence, but, as she was very anxious to visit 
some friends in the latter city before singing in 
Boston Monday night, she chartered a special 
train for $150 dollars and rode over to Provi- 
dence Sunday afternoon. 

There is considerable excitement at Newtown 
over an attempt by the Catholics to suppress the 
reading of the Bible inthe public schools. The 
riest went into the school Monday and told the 
Catholic children not to pay any attention to 


stadt on the 27th of September, in the presence | Of farm-yards, and die of typhoid and other low- 
of the King and Queen of Wurtemberg, the | & 
Queen of the Netherlands, and a large number 


A sale of pictures by resident artists will prob- 
ably take place at Elliot & Co.’s early in Novem- 
Among the contributors to this sale, which 
will be conducted by Mr. Brainard, are Ordway, 
Hodgdon, Griggs, Burrill, Oliver, Kendrick, 


vote that no public exigency exists at present 
for a horse-railroad track on Columbus avenue. 


tade fevers, without suspecting that they owe 
their death to a neglect of proper drainage. 
Everything that is not actually consumed in the 
house and barn should find its way to the com- 
post-bin—not only because it is valuable, but 
for the better reason that its presence elsewhere 
is dangerous. Dig and wall-upa covered sewer, 
so that the drainings of the kitchen and wash- 
house may flow into the compost-bin instead of 
the well. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
The $5 Pants at THE PaLace are the best ever 
offered. A fewmore left. The Pants from $6 to $s 
are equally cheap. P..nts made to order from the best 
Foreign and American Goons from $8 to $12. Pants 
made in twenty-four hours if necessary. 














The Elysian, Castor Beaver, Moscow and Melton 
Overcoats at THE Pavace, from $15 to $35, are 
Worthy the attention of all in want of Jirst-class 
Clothing. A better variety and lower prices cannot 
be fuund in the city. The Youths’ Overcoats from 
$15 to $25 are bargains, Overcoats made to order 
from best American and Foreign Fabrics at low 
prices, 


WHAT WE’VE FOUND. 

We've found men cannot think alike; 

No two in everything agree; 
Should we another, hence, dislike ? 

The good that’s in him let us see. 
We've found, when in the midst of foes, 

Kind words were mighty to subdue; 
That love's more powerful than blows, 

And brings us greater pleasure, too! 
We've found that when the Boys need CLOTHEs, 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
The place to buy them is FENNo’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


_____ MARRIAGES. 


At West Roxbury. 26th inst. by Rev. Edward 
Strong, D.D., Mr. George L. Hooper to Miss Mary D. 
ars eldest daughter ot Levi L. Willcutt, all of this 
city. 








_ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING.—MISS H. 
M. KNOWLTON’S Class will begin on TuEspay, 
Noy.2d. Circulars at Blakeslee’s Gallery, 127 Trem- 
ut street. 5t oct2 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
(New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. tf auglt 





FAITHFUL ADMINISTRATION OF 
ERNMENT. 


THE GOV- 
— 

The Republicans of Boston and vicinity will be ad- 
dressed in Faneuil Hall, at Charlestown, Chelsea, 
East and South Boston, Roxbury and West Roxbury, 
on MONDAY EVENING, November 1, by Gen. STEW- 
ART L. Wooprorb of New York, JonHN L. SwiFt, 
JouN D. LONG, ALBELT PALMER, GEO. S. HALE, A. 
W. BEARD, JOHN A. Goopwin, W. W. BLACKMAR, 
Cuas. J. NOYES. W. W. DoHERTY, and others. 

The meeting in Faneuil Hall will be addressed by 
Gen. STEWART L. Wooprorpb. oct.co 





Black Silks 


al RETAIL. 


1000 Pieces 
HEAVY BLACK GROS GRAIN 


SILKS, 


From the best looms of Ly- 
ons, at Lower Prices than 
ever offered in this city. 
EXAMINATION SOLICITED BEFORE 
PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 
—ALSO— 
500 Pieces Colored GROS 
GRALWV SILKS at $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.- 
25 and $2.50. 


In all the Newest : Shades, 


Shepard, 
Norwell 
: & CO. 


WINTER STREET. 


oct30 It 


(BRAM FRENCH & (0. 


Will remove to their New and Spacious 
Store, corner of 


FRANKLIN & DEVONSHIRE STS., 


ABOUT 


DECEMBER 1. 


To avoid expense and risk of removal, 
they will sell their immense stock of 


Crockery, China and Glassware, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
DURING THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS 
At the old stand, where their business 


has been carried on forthe past fifty-three 
years. 











Special Art Notice. 


Wr. 8. L. Gerry would re- 
spectfully inform his friends 
and patrons that he will make 
a Special Exhibition of his 
Paintings, in Williams & 





the reading of the Scriptures. The teacher or- 
dered him to leave the room and finally ejected 
him from the building. During the scuffle the | 
priest's clothing was badly torn. A law-suit | 
will be the result. This was the second time 
the priest had committed the offense. 





CARLYLE did not study forthe ministry. It is 
the ministers who have studied Carlyle. 

No chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them which are exercised thereby.— Bible. 
Every one thinks his party has the kernel, 
and others only the shell. Whereas they are 
all apt to let the kernel alone and dispute about 
the shell, as if that were the kernel.— Gossner. 
ALTHOUGH it certainly has been a prevalent 
idea in Christendom that marriages are made in 
heaven, yet when the church was predominant 
she decreed that it was not proper that they 


Everett’s Rooms, 508 Wash- 


‘ington Street, opening .Wov. 


3. The Pictures will be sold 
by auction on WED NES- 
DAY and THURSD.1Y, 
Vov. 10 and Il. 


oct30 2t 


Three New Books. 


THE SHIP IN THE DESERT. A Poem, by 
JOAQUIN MILLER. One volume, uniform with 
“Songs of the Sierras’ and ‘Songs of the Sun- 
Lands.” Price @1 30. 

“Mr. Miller is a true poet. and so let us thank God 
for him; and ‘The Ship in the De ert’ is a true poem, 
which no one who wants to keep pace with the liter- 
ature of the time can afford to lieve uoread.”—Mrs. 
Moulton in the Tribune. 





should be made on earth at all seasons. Thus, 
in England, the Council of Eanham, in the reign | 
of Ethered II. (1008), placed their celebration | 
on a footing with ordeals and oaths, and forbade | 
them at certain times, as tersely stated in an old | 
rhyme found in the parish register of Everton, 
Notts :— 

*‘Advent marriage doth deny, 

But Hilary gives thee liberty; 

Septuagesima says thee nay,. 

Eight days from Easter say you may; 

Rogation bids thee to contain, 

But Trinity sets thee free again.” 
Too much attention cannot be given to that 
‘cleanliness which is next to godliness ;” clean- 
liness not merely of the person but of every- 
thing which may taint the air we breathe and 





NINE LITTLE GOSLINGS. By Susan CooL- 
IDGE. With ten Illustrations by Mitchell. One vol- 
ume, uniform with the ~New-Year’s Bargain” and 
the “Katy” books. Price $1.50. 

The stories inthis volume are entirely new, and are 
told in the author’s happiest vein. Nothing could be 
finer or more original than the way in which old and 
new are blended, “Mother Goose’s Rhymes” giving 
the title and the moral of each story. 


JOLLY GOOD TIMES; or, Child Life on the 
arm. Ey P. THORNE. With Illustrations by 
Addie Ledyard. Square 16 a0., black and gilt let- 
tered. Price 91.50. 
These clever eas amusing descriptions of —— 
experience in country will give all girls an ys 
faduite pleasure. aa ” i 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
bold by ailed, postp 7 





the water we drink. Thousands of persons live 
n houses enveloped the year round with the ef- 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


4t Prices so low as to im- 


our stock without regard 
to cost, and the following 
lines, at the prices quoted, 
are each and all 


200 (6 66 (6 (6 $1.75 
mou ma 


100 


JORDAN, MARSH & 60, 


ANNOUNCE 
THAT 


THEY HAVE COMMENCED A 


SPECIAL SALE 


—or— 


COLORED 
SILKS, 


WHEN THEY WILL OFFER 


1500 PIECES, 


press alt Customers. 


We have decided to sell 


REMARKABLY CHEAP ! 


o'clock. 
tures to “The Water-Carrier.” Cherubini a 

of the Spirits,” Weber. ‘bo wiles 
Bennett's 4th Concerto, in F-minor (second time in 
Boston). 








Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Corner of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
Sunday Evening, Oct. 31, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 


—BY— 

THE CHOIR OF BOY VOICES, 
five Soprani, three Contralti and one. Tenore,) 
assisted by J. QUINCY BRACKETT, Tenore, and 
STANLEY FELCH, Basso—Director and Accom- 
panist, Mr. H. A.L. PEABODY, and 

MASTER VAN RAALTE, Violinist. 

Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s, and the door. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
MLLE. THERESA TITIENS, 


WITH THE 
Handel and Haydn Society, 
In one Oratorio Performance. 
“ELIJAH,” 
Ou MONDAY EVENING, November 8, 1375. 
MISS ANNA DRASDIL, 





The Eminent Contralto. 
MISS SARAH C. FISHER, Soprano. 

MISS ITA WELSH, Coutralto. 

MR. WILLIAM J. WINCH, Tenore. 

MR. JOHN F. WINCH, Basso. 

Full Orchestra and Chorus. 

B. J. LANG, Organist. CARL ZERRHAN, Conductor. 
Tickets with reserved seats, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00. 
For sale at Music Hall on and after Friday, October 
29. Admission $1.00. Perf.rmance to commence at 
7 1-2 o’clock. A. PARKER BROWNE, 

oct30 2 Sectretary. 


TEN SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Harvard Musical Association. 











FIRST CONCERT (llth Season), at t TSIC 
HALL, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, None nus 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony: Over- 


ERNST PERABO will play 


Season tickets (admitting also to the last Rehearsal 


of each Concert) $10. Single tickets, $1. 
according to location, - Siuagier* ye 


oct30 


FATHER WARE 





AT MUSIC HALL, Nov. 10th. 


LAST GRAND RALLIES! 5 uD FOLKS. iE " " 
oe 100 PCS, COL'D SILKS AT $1,25| “Sviss, bet intitle CHEN SE 
ai ae a QUARTETTE. THE GREAT ORGAN. GRAND- 
HONEST MONEY, 600 bh (6 65 ‘6 SIRE, BALDWIN. MORITZ WALLACH. LIL- 
gin a $1.50) iiASB Sontos. R. SHUEBRUCK. “W.1H. 


In aid of the North End Mission and the Boston 


Missionary Society. Tickets, 50 Certs; Reserved 


eats, 75 Cents. 2 octz3 





* $2.50 


BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 


The assortment includes 
all the new and desirable 
dark cloth shades of Navy 
Blue, Marine Blue, Bronze 
Brown, Seal Brown, Myr- 
tle, Bottle Green, Prune, 
Plum, Acier, Marron, Dark 
Modes; Maroon, Claret, and 
all the other choice shades 
for and Dinner 
Dresses, combining an as- 
sortment which we feel 
confident will suit every 
taste, and to which we in- 
vite immediate attention. 


JORDIN, MARSH & C0, 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


MILLINERS, 
DRESSMAKERS, 


Makers of Cloaks 
and Garments, 


And all interested in 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 


— AND — 


BONNET AND HAT TRIMMINGS, 


Are respectfully invited to examine 
the magnificent new assortments 
and the prices. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


33, 35, 37 and 39 Temple Place, 


octsu It 


Evening 








The Holiday-Book of the Year! 
MABEL MARTIN. 


By Joun G. WutTtieR. Copiously and beautifully 
illustrated by Miss M. A. HALLOCK and Mr. THos. 
MORAN. Mr. A. V.S. ANTHONY, Engraver. Uni- 
form with “The Hanging of the Crane.” 8vo. 
Cloth, tastefully stamped, fu.l gilt, $5.00; Mo- 
rocco Antique, $10.00. 


HOME PASTORALS, 


And other Poems. A new volume. By BaYaRD 
TAYLOR. $2.00. 


A STORY-BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN. 


By Mra. A. M. Diaz. Author of the “William Henry” 


THEODORE THOMAS’S 


SERIES OF SIX 


Symphony Concerts, 


COMMENCING 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 17, 1875. 
In announcing the Second Series of Symphony Con- 
certs the management refers with pride to the artistic 
as well as pecuniary success of the previous season. 
Only works of merit will be admitted to the Pro- 
grammes, which will include the most important nov- 
oo in addition to the standard works of older mas- 

rs. 
Several Choral works will also be given, and t 
= available Solo talent will appear p oht-nad the oe 
The Orchestra will have the strength which these 
works require, and will number from sixty to eighty 
pe: formers. 
SOLOISTS for the first Concert— 
MME. ANTOINETTE STERLING, Contralto, 
: MR. 5. B. MILLS, Pianist. 
Season tickets, with reserved seats, 8IX DOLLARS 
EACH. for sule at the offi e of the Hall. Subscription 
Tickets now ready for delivery. 3t oct 16, 


_____AUOTION SALES. 
AUCTION SALE 
[~OrF— 


FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM-MADE 
FURNITURE. 


a 
ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1875, 





at 10 o'clock, A. M.,! 


—AT— 


F, GELDOWSKY’S 


Elegant New Warerooms, 


107 Washington St., Boston. 
WILL BE SOLD 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


Black Walnut Chamber Sets, Parlor Sets, 
Book Cases, Sitting Desks, Hall Stands, 
Hall Chairs, Parlor, Hall, Librar- 
and Study Tables, Patent Slide 
and Folding Extension 
Tables, etc., etc. 


The extrem depression“of trade during the Sum. 
mer, which threéjy many workmen out of employ- 
ment, kas «nabled Mr. Geldowsky to avail himeelf 
of the best skilled labor at low wages, and by run- 
ning his extensive factory to its utmost capacity, 
ne has produced a larger stock than his Wholesale 
Trade will consume, und the surplus will be sold 
nus above. 

The particular attention of those intending pur- 
chasing this Fall is called to this sale, as for rea- 
sons above enumerated, these goods can be afforded 
at as low if not lower prices;than the many infe- 
rior goods to be found in the market. 

Every article being of his own manufacture, will 
be fully warranted, the same is if purchased at pri- 
vate sale, 

&a°REGULAR SALES will be held on every 
succeeding WEDNESDAY during the season. 
Purchasers at Private Sale will be afforded 
every facility in making their selections during the 
week as usual. lt oct30 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
HOMESPUN PANTS (all colors) to order, $8. 
HOMESPUN SUITS “ & «6 & gg& 
HARRIS, HOME, GLOBE, BROAD BROOK, LIP- 


PITT and AMERICAN MILLS CASSIMERE 
PANTALOONS, to order, $9 and $10, 


PANTALOONS from ENGLISH CASSIMERES, to 


151 & 153 MILK STREET, Books. Illustrated. $1.50. 
oct30 BOSTON. It ae 
————— LITTLE CLASSICS. 
Vol. XVI. AUTHORS. Containing biographical 


by 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


sketches of the authors from whose writings the | 5 
fifteen preceding volumes are taken. With full in- 
dex to the whole series. Price, $1.00. 








*,* For sale ali Booksellers. Sent, tpaid, on 


order, $10 to $12. 


UITS made from the VERY BEST AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN COATINGS, $30 to $40. 


GVERCOATS made from BEST AMERICAN and 


FOREIGN ELYSIANS, $30 to $40. 
Particular attention paid to getting up Youth’s 


JAMES R. 086000 & 


Mrs. Wood--Edmund Yates, 
OUT OF THE DEEP. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S GREAT NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 
Paper, 75 Cents. Cloth, $1.50. 
A Story worthy of the author of ‘‘East Lynne.” 


THE WAGES OF SIN. 


Edmund Yates’ Society Novel. 
Paper 50 Cents. 
a7 Both of these novels have been in such demand 
that the entire large first edition was exhausted within 
three days after publication. 


» postpaid, 
CO,, 
It 








For sale at the Bookstores. Mailed postpaid on 

receipt of price by 

WILLIAM F. GILL &CO,, 
Publishers, 


oct It No. 309 Weshington St., Boston. 


PHYSICIANS’ RECORD-BOOK, 


A short and concise method of keeping accounts 
of daily practico, by which a great amount of writ- 
ing is saved. 

y using this RECORD-Boox each individual's ac- 
count, providing he receives one or more visits each 
day in the year. would occupy only 
TWELVE LINES IN THE JOURNAL OR REC- 
ORD-BOOK, AND TWELVE ENTRIES IN 

THE LEDGER, 





And at the same tine the account could be examined 
with satisfaction to physician and patient in a very 
few minutes. 

Circulars and specimen page will be sent on appli- 


cation. 
Price for full-size, 500 pages, $5.50; half size, 250 





Clothing at moderate prices. Pantaloons made to 
order in twenty-four hours, if necessary. We invite 
an examination of our large stock of PIECE GOODS 
and SAMPLE GARMENTS. Our Clothing is gotten 
up in the most thorough and artistic manner by Mr. 
W.L. Parmelee (formerly with Messrs. Call & Tuttle), 
a cutter of the first order. 

Our stock of FINE READY MADE CLOTHING Is 
complete in seasonable garments, nicely made and 
perfect fitting; the best ever offered at the prices 
marked, from which we never deviate. 

Our stock of FIRST-CLASS FURNISHING GOODS 
is fresh with seasonable goods. 

_ Gentlemen furnished with everything necessary 
to complete their wardrobe. 


Palace Clothing Store, 


OOR. WASHINGTON AND ESSgX STS. 


WIVTER CLOTHING. 


Our Custom Department is now supplied with a 
large and varied assortment of 














| 
THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATIONS 


Of the beat goods made in Europe for Fall and Win- 
ter Wear, and orcers for Clothing to be made to 
measure will be executed in first-class manner at 
reasonable prices. 


Moca, Wiliams & Pane, 





pages. $3.50. 
Published by JOHN A. BUTLER. 
oct30 tf 62 Sadbury Street, Boston. 


400 Washington St. 
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A Vacation After-. iece. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
That is a pleasant story in 
pleasant paper, called ‘(Memorials of Gorman- 
dizing,” about @ Ae 
present. There was a company of six. 
ate the oysters, 
turkey, they ate th 
ding; and what di 
ting down her eyes ; 
cry ea th air in the world, she said : ‘There is 
such a beautiful piece of cold beef in the larder; 


e mutton, they ate the pad-| fe 


bless her for that speech ! 


would confuse my 
five the ee ae your 
ve thousan cs on 
ng men?” ‘Capital!”| So 

Thackeray's a pny sowed oso Fa “do so by all| of every inch of plate-surface, to the exclusion 
means.” And he started to go away. 
dinner at which he was once | had he taken twenty ste 
“They | “Mr. Mayor,” said he, o' 
‘tyou have doubtless a pro- 
sional school for young girls! We must not 
d our hostess say? Why,|cause any jealousy ; take these for them.”— 
gently, and with the} 7ranslated from the French. 


they ate the soup, they ate the | sand francs more, 


What that little slice of cold roast was to Thack- | indigestible. 


eray, a day or two in the country has often been 


I have settled down to the long winter's work. 
Immediately on my retaru from the country I 


i ed in such a multitude of little cares | the chest by the right sort of 
preety senate fades away into such dim- | and an out-of-door life. If 


that my long vacation 


Hyatexic.—F ruit is generally considered, and 
do somebody ask for a little slice of it.’ Heaven | js, healthfu! food; but it should not be eaten be- 
I loved and respect-|tween meals, 
ed her for it; it orought the tears to my eyes.” | from severe labor. 


nor when tke body is exhausted 
Tae vida, ot pool, qlee lawyer, ‘“‘you might properly enough say that to 


To persons of consumptive tendeney: Never 
to me after my summer feast is fairly over, and | overtax the system nor exhaust it by excesses; 
ent tae seweat, and enlarge and expand | chaplain to @ young negro, “can you read?” 

hysical culture, 
entary in habits, 


ness that I understand at once the feeling of my | then be sure to take systematic exercise daily. 


friend who, six or eight wecks ago, was tramp- 


me, “John, where were you last summer? 
When was last summer? Was there any?” 
But if, when the bright October weather comes, 
I can have a day or two among the Catskills, or 
a sail up the Hudson, or a trip down to Sandy 
Hook and the wonderful highlands, Nevesink 
(wrongly called Neversink), that seems to join 
right on to all the summer gladness, and ‘‘for- 
getting the things that are behind” (subsequent 
to that), and ‘looking forth to those that are 
before,” I go upon my way with lofty cheer. — 

Such a vacation after-piece, such ‘‘a beauti- 

ful piece of cold beef” after the oysters, the 
turkey and the pudding, did I have yesterday. 
My alarum wakened me faithfully at quarter 
after five, and by half-past I was on my way on 
foot to Fulton Ferry, two miles and more away. 
It was still quite dark, and there was hardly any- 
body stirring. There is always something very 
interesting about the sleep or waking up of a 
great city, and would be if Wordsworth hadn't 
written his early moraing sonnet on Westmin- 
ster bridge :— 

‘‘Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 

The city is never sound asleep. Some of the 
night-police patrol the streets, while others sleep 
in comfortable stables. The horse-care on the 
main routes ran once an hour, as do the ferry- 
boats, from twelve to five. The market-wagons 
rumble in from time-to-time all through the 
night. These things are proper to the night; 
and, besides these, the belated revelers and 
party-goers and doctors summoned by “‘a case 
of croup” keep up an intermittent and irregular 
disturbance of the peace. But it is not suffi- 
cient to more than make the general stillness 
audible. The next day is fairly ushered in by 
the milkmen and the bakers, the first with their 
intolerable ‘‘R-r-r-r-up!’ How merrily their 
wagons rattle along the roomy avenues! Then 
the boys, who must open the stores, appear, 
hungry and frozen-looking; then the scaven- 
gers with their empty bags girded around them 
rather gracefully. The city wakens slowly, 
very slowly at first. But all at once there is a 
great simultaneous movement. On the morn- 
ing of October 12th this was coincident with my 
breakfast at the Fulton Market, where I met 
my companion for the day. A nice place to 
breakfast is Fulton Market. When we came 
out the streets were full of teams. The great 
cities were fully awake. 

Our objective point was Ramapo, on the Erie 
road, about thirty miles from New York. Every 
rod of the way, except the Bergen Tunnel, was 
a pleasure to the eye. The Jersey flats were as 
golden with their flags as ever Western prairie 
was with wheat; and far beyond them Orange 
Mountain showed the deepest purple, while the 
middle distance glowed with the richest autumn 
foliage, the leaves not yet too generally ripe to 
prevent the contrast of the reds and yellows 
with the living green. I have never seen an- 
other landscape with such a wealth of color as 
was then and there displayed. If any painter 
could reproduce it the average man would be 
sure to think it an exaggeration. Leaving the 
cars at Ramapo, we followed the turnpike for a 
few rods, and then struck across the hills in a 
southwest direction. In doing this we had to 
resist a temptation to go in the opposite direc- 
tion, where we might have seen the picturesque 
ruin of the forge at which was made the famous 
chain that was stretched across the Hudson in 
revolutionary times, a few links of which are 
still to be seen at West Point. It is a marvel- 
lous thing that one has only to go thirty miles 
away from New York to plunge into an utter 
wilderness. On an eight-mile stretch we only 
encountered two dwelling-houses, and no other 
signs of civilization. The roai was evidently 
little travelled, and was, therefore, all the 
pleasanter. The oaks and chestnuts, the su- 
machs and the maples, flamed on either hand. 
I thought I had never seen the maples look so 
beautiful, and especially those still green upon 
one side, while the other seemed to have been 
dipped first in some golden dye, and then not 
quite so deep in vermilion. Then, too, the 
crimson leaves of the Virginia-creeper glorified 
the tree-trunks and the fence-raiis all along the 
way. Sut the greatest treasure that we came 
upon was the fringed gentians. growing along 
the roadsides and between the ruts—clusters of 
perfect beauties— 

‘‘Blue-blue, as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall.” 
“That sky,” however, was so blue, that I won- 
dered if Bryant would have said just that if his 
sky had been as blue as ours; and besides, the 
blue of the gentian is sut generis, and not that 
of the firmament in any of its moods. Anon 
we came to ‘‘Nigger Pond,” as unpoetic a name 
for a spot as dreamy and poetic as one sees in 
many years of wandering. It is only afew rods 
in width, but a mile or two in length, embower- 
ed by lovely, wooded hills on every side. Our 
eight miles brought us to Boardville, where, in 
a fine old house, in the centennial wing, we 
dined, or, rather, we were fed, abundantly. 
There was a mazimum of food, a minimum of 
elegance or neatness. 

The home-stretch lay along the common road 
from Boardville to Sloatsburgh, a station on the 
Erie road, four miles beyond Ramapo. The 
distance was seven miles. The sights were 


face with blood. 


ing will cease. 


insulating coatiny. 


temperature. 


ble powder. 


in the way of honor. 


fathoms. 
had been sent down were crushed by the enor- 
mous pressure of the superincumbent water, 
amounting to between five and six tons to the 
squareinch. The surviving thermometer showed 
the temperature at that depth to be 34.5 deg. F. 
These are the deepest trustworthy soundings on 
record with the exception of two taken by the 
**Tuscarora” off the east coast of Japan, which 
were respectively 4643 and 4655 tathoms.—Jour- 
nal of Chemistry. 


Avutumn.—(By A. F. C. Knight.)— 


Golden nasturtiums climbing up, 
With long, wild wreaths o’er bush and wall; 
One drop of rain in each bright cup, 
Moist blades of grass where apples fall ; 


And everywhere a breathing deep 
Of quietness, and coming sleep. 


Little birds chattering up above— 


No loager hidden in clouds of green, 


As when in spring they sang of love— 
Now through the branches plainly seen 


And everywhere a breathing deep 
Of quietness, and coming sleep. 


Rooks floating lazily, lazily caw, 
Telling that summer is over and gone; 
I feel as if autumn’s presence I saw, 


Not in my poor city garden alone; 
And everywhere a breathing deep 
Of quietness, and cuming sleep. 


How comes this sense of brooding rest, 
Through all the sounds from the city below; 
How comes it I feel how wild places are drest 
In heather now browning, and ferns’ orange 


glow; 
And everywhere a breathing decp 
Of quietness, and coming sleep? 


Spring with her flutter of coming delight, 


Summer’s fruition of joy full-blown, 


It is worth while to know how to stop the asian? 
ing about the hills with me, when he writes to bleeding from the nose when it becomes exces- ’ 

sive. If the finger is pressed firmly upon the 
little artery that supplies the blood to the side 
of the face affected the result is accomplished. 
The two small arteries branching up from the 
main arteries on each side of the neck, and pass- 
ing over the outside of the jawbone, supply the 
If the nose bleeds from the 
right nostril, for example, pass the finger along 
the edge of the right jaw till the beating of the 
artery is felt. Prese hard upon it, and the bleed- 
Continue the pressure five min- 
utes, until the ruptured vessels in the nose have 
time to contract. 


Pure Gutra-Percua anp SuBMARINE TEL- 
EGRAPHS.—It may be generally known to our 
readers that the ‘ailure of the first Atlantic cable 
was mainly due to the impure material of the 
Until 1861 no thorough and 
economical method had been devised for purify- 
ing the gutta-percha used for this purpose. In 
that year Mr. Edwin Truman, of London, per- 
fected a process for cleansing gutta-percha by 
kneading it by machinery in water of a proper 
All the impurities are thus elim- 
inated, even to the finest particles of impalpa- 
The process was patented in 1861, 
and became the property of a company. The 
inventor appears to have received little in a pe- 
cuniary way from Lis invention, and even less 
It is only within a few 
months that his name has become known to the 
public in connection with the invention. Mean- 
while more than 20,000 miles of cable have 
been coated with material prepared nnder this 
patent, and the profits of the company control- 
ling it have been upwards of a million anda 
halt of dollars in a single year. 
tition of a tamiliar story. Too often has it been 
the fate of the inventor to labor only to see 
other men enter into the fruit of his labors.— 
Journal of Chemistry. 


It ia the repe-| your hair growing. 


Brings but few tidings to hearing and eight; 


But autumn herself broods over the town 


With everywhere a breathing deep 
Of quietness, and coming sleep. 


Deer-sea Sounpincs.—A few years ago it 
was considered a feat in deep sea-sounding to 
reach a mile or a mile and a half, and even then, 
after allowance had been made for the action of 
currents upon the line, the actua! depth attained 
was a good deal matter of calculation or guess. 
Brenkages also were continually occurring in 
the hauling up, from the necessary slenderness 
of the cord in comparison with the weight of the 
lead. The modern method by which the lead 
detaches itself at the bottom meets that as well as 
several other difficulties nearly as important, and 
the wonder is that it was not thought of sooner. 
Now there is scarcely any limit to the depth ot 
soundings, except the depth of the sea, which 
the recent explorations of the “Challenger” go 
far to show to be in accordance with the the- 
ory that its greatest depti is equivalent to the 
height of the highest elevations above its level. 
The deepest sea-soundings yet effected by the 
“Challenger” were obtained this year in the 
abysses off New Guinea, depths which have oc- 
casioned a sharp line of demarcation between the 
fauna of Asia and Australasia. 
weighed 4 cwt., and struck bottom at the tre- 
mendous depth of 4575 fathoms, or 27,450 feet. 
A second sounding made soon after gave 4475 
Three out of four thermometers that | ence to the health of the human race and to 
operations of the industrial arts; but it has an 
important bearing upon the durability ot works 
belonging to the department of the fine arts. | To play any part in the slave-snatching trade. 
Mr. Holman Hunt, in England, has been labor- 


A Sepremper Gav. 


farther off than in the by-road—distant views | wick, )— 


instead of way-side wondors, though these were 
not lacking altogether, as our armsfull of leafy 
epoil bore amples witness when we arrived at 
Sloatsburgh. Labor and capital were contrast- 
ed sharply by the red-painted cottages of cer- 
tain iron-workmen and the ambitious villa of 
their employer; but, seen upon the hill-side half 
a mile away, the cottages were far more pictur- 
esque than their big neighbor. The mountains 


acres of them are the property of Peter Couper, 
who is a man of iron. The idea of anybody 
owning them seems quite ridiculous, for they 
are veritable mountains; some of them, I should 





judge, more than two thousand feet in height. 
Wachusett, for example, does not compare with 
them in effective hugeness, though that has the 
advantage of complete isolation. 

It was only five o'clock when we arrived at 
Sloatsburgh, and there was no train till after 
seven. So after assorting our treasures we 
went further on a dozen miles to Turner's, and 
there took an express that whirled us back to 
Jersey City in a hurry. During the day my 
mind had wandered farther than my feet. for my 
companion had but recently returned from Eu- 
rope where he had left undone most of the things 
he ought to have done (according to the guide 
books), and done others of a much rarer and 
and more fascinating sort—spending most of his 
time in Devonshire, England, and among the 
Dolomite Hills upon the continent. And so 
we talked of these things as we trudged along 
the road, and still further as we flew along the 
rail, until, on my arrival home, I felt quite as 
much as if I had been to Devonshire and the 
Dolomite Hills as to Ramapo and Boardville. 
As we came by Washington Market we saw the 
great farm-wagons loaded with vegetables al- 
ready in position for the next morning's busi- 
ness. Upon the East River ferry-boat we were 
treated to one of those idyls that enliven the te- 
dium of evening travel on our horse-cars and 
ferry-boats. We cannot be too grateful to these 
young people who wear their hearts so frankly 
on their sleeves in public places. | hoped the 
idyl would be continued in the horse-car I was 
to take; and sure enough, ‘the party of the 
first part’—as the legal contracts say—made 
her appearance, her face all wreathed in happy 
~— and _— with the sweet conscious- 

ess of victory; but * y of 
part” had vanished. on BOY ot Oe cae 

Such, then, was my vacation atter-piece. It 
had been a day of various and intense deli ht. 
Boston is justly proud of her suburban Ri 
and villages; but New York, too, has something 





Close as a limpet clinging to the rocks, 
Battered and drenched by the remorseless gale, 
I watch the wild commotion it has made, 
Through the dim twilight peering eagerly. 
The waves are running higher than the masts 
Of the small cratt they drive so swift along, 
Driven themselves by the loud-cracking whip 
Of the fierce wind, and chasing each the next 
hereabouts are full of iron, and thousands of With foam, like hair, blown wild before the blast. 
That flying fringe of foam from every wave 

s like the breath of restless, fiery steeds, 

As from their quivering nostrils it is driven 
’Gainst the hot flanks that steam just on before 
When all the field is torn with flying hoofs, 
And all the air is full of cheering cries, 
A moment ere the hosts in battle join. 
The waves, like steeds, are pawing at the rocks, 
And snorting loud and roaring as in pain, 
While, like a streamer long, the fying spray 
Tugs at the harbor-buoy, and like a dog 
In leash, or tiger chained, at every pier 
Some vessel strains and frets and chafes in vain. 1 
And there are cries of quick and sharp command, 
Thick-spiced with oaths, borne shoreward on the a 


wind 


The ‘‘lead” 


r.—(By John W. Chad- 


UnpERNEATH THE ‘“‘GrEaT Eastern.”—The 
‘‘Great Eastern” has been lately in duck at Mil- 
ford Haven, and an enormous amount of ‘‘live 
stock” has been removed from her bottom, which 
had not been scraped since 1867. 
a few barnacles (Balanus Tintinnabulum, ap- 
parently) near the level of the water-line, es- 
pecially about the stern-post and between it and 
the rudder, and the latter itself, as well as the 


“There were 


to brag of. Nowhere, within forty alien ct propelling screw, was covered with the common 


Boston, nowhere, I dare believe, in the State of 
Massachusetts, could one find a Spot so wildly 
beautiful as the scene of our excursion. And 
it is wildness that we want for real refreshment 
—some vivid contrast wi i 

oe ith our ordinary ways 
day's experience of freshness and beauty for 
many days to come.—Christian Register 


MISCELLANY. — 








Tue Frexcu Painter C —Thi i 
nent painter, who has Se yptlair yh 
thing like two thousand francs a y i 

{ ous ear; of 
sum it may be fairly said that the narearene 
ployed tor works of charity. One day the 


him, and wished to Testore to hi 

thousand francs which he had pcishe aol 
the liberation of the soil of the country from 
invasion. ‘I shall not take them back,” said 


again into my pocket what has it: 
my pocket does not like that panne ecg 





cargoe 

Although the mere 

not, perhaps, much 
essel of 25,000 tons 
Y understood that the 


acorn-barnacles or ‘chitters ;’ but all the rest of 
the hull usually submerged was clad with an 
enormous multitude of mussels, clustered to- 
gether in one dense and continuous deposit ex- 
tending over a surface of 52,000 square feet of 
{shall e008 i the arenthof ta ge Se Been yoy me Dr ts iebes hick 
was able to verify with him, of the total weight 
of the mussels thus accumulated. 
by careful experiment that the ave 
of those on each square foot was fro 
pack pores —— the vessel was en- 
1 : cum with not less than th 

Just die|, earned some- | of living marine animals ndhesing pepe: 
sels enough, in fact, to load with full 
two ordinary collier brigs! 

. : : : weight of this mass 

mayor of his arrondissement in Paris sent for affect the ronson of “ey 
Her tn it will be readil 
riction of such a rough, jagged incrustati 
passing through the water Uy a 
Corot. ‘‘Nothing annoys me more than to put ers reo ao a 


It was found 
Tage weight 
m twelve to 


would materially di- 
these troublesome’ ad- 
scraped off with shovels by work- 


ts.” “Well,” said the | loads, and bvri2d along the shore of the haven. 
ayes like me to give these | In some locali:ies they would have been hearti- 
behalf to the pro- | ly welcomed by the fishermen as valuable bait. 


completely had the mussels taken possession 


Hardly | of almost every other living thing, that there 
when |e returned. | was nothing fit for exhibition in an aquarium 
ering him five thou- | but some ‘plumose anemones’ (Actinoloba dian- 


thus) of the three varieties— orange, white and 
olive—fine groupe of which had attached them- 
selves in some places to the outer layer of the 
crowded bivalves.” — London cor. Land and 
Water. 





costs, was requested by his client, a baker, to 
make it as light as possible. ‘Ah!” said the 


the foreman of your establishment; but that is 
not the way I make my bread.” 
“My young colored friend,” said an army 


“Yes, sah!” ‘Glad to hear it,” said the vhap- 
lain. ‘‘Shall I give you a paper?” ‘‘Sartin, 
massa, if you please.” ‘‘Very good,” contin- 
ued the chaplain. ‘‘What paper would you 
‘-Well, massa,” said the medi- 
tating negro, ‘‘if you chews, I'll take a paper o° 
terbacker.” 


now have it.” 


the reply; ‘‘but that ain’t it. 


I am, it is as flat as dish-water.” 

Said Stiggine to his wife one day : 
‘sWe’ve nothing left to eat. 

If things go on in this queer way 
We shan't make both ends meet.” 


“Doctor,” said a waggish parishioner to &| when dry, rub with leather and fine tripoli. 
sound, yet somewhat dull preacher, ‘*I think I| This will give to brass the brilliancy of gold. 

must have a pew nearer the pulpit than where I 
‘“‘Why,” said the parson, ‘‘can't 
you hear well where you are?” ‘Oh, yes,” was 
The fact is, there 
are so many people between me and the pulpit 
that by the time what you say gets back to where 


Bgs 


d the modern spirit in Germany. 
the pawns arc soldiers and recruits. On the 


other side stands Pius IX. as king, while his 


and carveon wood. This is fourteen years ago, 


nality of his productions. 





be kept bright aad clean by coating the articles 
(warmed) with a solution of collodion diluted 
with alcohol. 

Brass ornaments should be first washed with 
a strong lye made of rock alum, in the propor- 
tion of one ounce of alum to a pint of water; 


To clean gold— powder some whiting, and 
make it into a moist paste with some sal-volatile. 
Cover over the gold ornaments and surface with 
asoft brush; let it dry, and then brush it off with 
a moderately hard brush. 

Vegetables do not ordinarily torm as large a 
part of the ordinary subsistence of an American 
as they should. Whether cooked alone or 
jointly with the cheaper pieces of meat in the 
form of a ragout, they will always serve asa 
substantial means of nutrition and tend to di- 


a chess-board for exhibition at the World's Fair | liv 
Philadelphia, the pieces of which are sym- | natu 
lical of the struggle between Ultramontanism | and contentment. 


side of the board appear the Emperor William | wi 
and the Empress Augusta, as king and queen; | ho 


queen is an abbess holding a waxen taper well- | ¢ 
nigh burned out. ae are cardinals, | ¢), 
the knights are monks Dg on asses, and the | wij) - he 

pawns are monks on foot. Oestergren was for a ee ee ee history, 
Fuy.—A lawyer, about to finish a bill for) many years of his life a paper-stainer, and it| go 


and he is now celebrated for the grace and origi- | g 


p co 
Hints ror THe Famity.— Silverware may | ¢), 


tions, bare of that interest. 


satisfactory it will be. 


mus are too near the eye. 


imagination loves. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CENTENNIAL on tTHE|® 
TUDY oF American HisTory.—It is one of|it® symmetry; but the passionate suspicion, 
great benefits of the centennial year that it the vulgar jealousy and doubt, are of more last- 
ing quality than was that beauty, that artistic 
d, by refreshing the memory of the patriotic charm; and when the magic of love has gone 
) votion of the fathers and that of their ances- 
was not until he was fifty years old that he ; : 
a oa anaes IAM ad te Lend — will inspire a noble emulation. 
emy of Arts in Stockholm, and began to draw |g charm which our own has not. 


’ 2 To most 
Itivated Americans the history of England has 


We are still too near the 
legend. We cannot have an Arthurian cycle. 


Our antiquity en- 
counters the modern time of England, and our 
history, therefore, lacks that vague and vast 
settling of mystery and remoteness which the 


Then, colonial annals are always reflective. 
The last century in this country was not so in- 
teresting in its Indian and French wars as in the 


Prince Bismarck and the Minister Falk, as | poverty among the working-classes, be avoided. | this fades, and the 
bishops; the knights are Prussian Uhlans, and | — Woodstock { Vt.) Standard. 


“Why is it?” | ce. 
asked a distinguished judge, “‘that the story of 
ritish politics is so interesting, and that of our 
own so dull and dry?” There is, in reply, the then status. 
nstant charm of distance to be considered, and 
e scenery and events which a great literature 
has illustrated, and the fascination of a long- 
extending multitude of men of genius of our 
own race devoting their powers to our welfare. 
Britain itself is touched with poetic association, 
while America is as yet, and with great excep- 
But the more 


ever sure. 


approbation. 


e in accordance with the laws of health and | senses some day, when too late, and will under- 
re, and thus secure permanent happiness | stand what kind of millstone it is that he has 
When every town in the| slung round his neck for the 
On one | country has an establishment Jike this much |b 
Il be done towards solving the problem of | a 


" sake of a pair of 
right eyes, a skin of unexceptionable clearness, 
v 4 ; nd a face and figure which might have served 
w shall panics, prostration in business and | Praxiteles for a model of Aphrodite. But all 





ynness of typer 


The skin of satin slowly changes its character; 
but the ignorance is untouched, and the h’s are 
The perfectly modelled face loses 


the bitterness of disgust takes its place. 
Artists, and what are called self-made men, 
are specially liable to this misery of mesalli- 
Before they have come to their ultimate 
Possibilities they have most likely married, and 
most likely married women below even their 
They grow, but the wife does not. 
Excellence in their art, their special science, 
brings with it social esteem and conventional 
pprot They are adopted by their supe- 
riors in station and refinement, and the self-re- 
spect born of success soon fuses them into har- 
mony with their better world. But they cannot 
drag their dead-weight with them. 
the most enthusiastic about atoms, and the most 


closely our story is studied, the more heroic and | ‘fk in their comradeship with artists, object 
to a woman who looks like a cook in her Sun- 


early epoch for tradition to resolve itself into day clothes, and who talks as she looks. It jars 
too much. There are certain harmonies in so- 


Our Cecrops and Cadmus and Romulus and Re- | “ity Which every one feels must be kept intact, 

and the low-bred wife of the successful artist, 
of the famous man of letters or man of science, 
breaks them too cruelly. 
should stand by his home, and refuse to go 
where his wife is not asked; but in this case he 
cuts himself out of chances which may work as 
well for that wife as for himself, and are of in- 
finite value to the children; and at the best he 


Ladies, even 


It may be that a man 


The dame replied in words discreet : 
‘‘We're not so badly fed 

If we can make but one end meat 
And make the other bread.” 

And so she proved herself to be a help-meet 

Stiggins. 


did it. She gave the music-stool a whirl or t 
and fluffed down on it like a twirl of soap-s 
in a hand-basin. Then she pushed up 


pion’s belt. Then she worked her wrists 
hands to limber ’em, I suppose, and spread 


growling end to the squeaky one. 


trod on. 


of ’em at once, and then a grand clatter, 


I call music. 


I see a radiant, starry night, 
A bright October morn. 
I hear a little infant’s cries, 
And tears of joy are in my eyes 
For my first-born. 
She was a darling little thing; 
I worshipped her outright. 
When in my arms she smiling lay ; 
When on my knees she climbed in play ; 
When round my neck her arms would cli 
As crooning songs I used to sing; 
When on my back she gaily rode, 
Then strong beneath its precious load ; 
When at my side, in summer days, 
She gambolled in her childish plays ; 
When throughout all the after years 


The infant to a woman grow, 
I worshipped then, as I do now, 
My life’s delight. 
Then she was mine, and mine alone. 
Her heart had never heard a tone 
That thrilled like mine. 
And time rolled peacefully away 
Till I had grown both old and gray, 
When came a gallant vouth along 
With pleasant eye and voice and song. 
A glance he sent, a word he gave, 
And like the ocean’s mighty wave, 
That ploughs the silent depths below, 
He made her heart in tumult glow, 
And stirred her soul as ne’er did I 
With all my love and sympathy. 
That tidal wave o’erthrew my throne, 
The regnant sway, so long my own, 
I must resign. 
Again that starry night I see, 
‘Through crowded years of memory ; 
Again I hear an infant’s cries, 
And grateful tears suffuse my eyes. 
For on her breast, in speechless joy, 
She holds a little cherub boy. 
With smile divine she views him o‘er, 
And worships, as I did before; 
Visions ot dear delights to come 
Around her gather. 
Now in her life my life appears 
With all its hopes and cares and fears, 
As on that bright October morn 
I gaze upon her sweet first-born, 
And in her child again live o’er 
The pleasures that her coming bore— 
A grandfather. 


—Boston Transcript. 


teration has been mainly considered with re 


ing for some time to impress this fact upon 
lovers of art. A great painting depends for 
immortality, not merely upon the genius of 
artist, but upon the honesty of the manufact 
ducing it. Many of the works of the old m 
ecuted, having gained from the mellowing 
fluences of time what they may have lost 
freshness of coloring. 
many modern paintings, which already are 


are taking place in thecolors. The early pai 


oils in which they were mixed and the varnis} 
with adulterated products. Mr. Hunt sho 
+} the kinds chiefly used—almost impossible to 
adulterated before reaching this country. [ 


teration exists to such a degree as in the o 


m an eminent dealer in artists’ colors, whic 


z fro 
From schooners’ decks as they drift hopeless] 
Dragging their anchors at their cables’ teageh, tapping ay ch meena gy 


To dash, at last, upon the pitiless rocks 
And strew their tackle on the whelming sea. 
And as I watch the elemental rage 

My heart is wild with joy and ecstasy. 
Now all is dark, and now a sudden flash 
Of lightning from an ebon mass of clouds 
Turns every crest to gold, to gold the masts 
Of every vessel hurrying to her doom; 
To gold the lighthouse at the harbor’s mouth, 
Sending its steadfast warning o'er the bay ; 
And by that flash I see, not far away, 

A woman's face, as pale as palest death, 
And haggard, too, with speechless agony. 
Mv joy is done. O woman, Heaven keep 
Thy husband ’mid the smiting of the seas, 
And bring him safely to thine arms again, 
And to the mute caresses of his babes! 


—Christian Union. 


red-lead. 





h 


article used in our h 





shoddy garment. 


mercy of a dishonest paint-maker?— Bosto 
Journal of Chemistry. 


Art Essays.—Among the few inventors wh 


Paris. 


that the whole history of the progress of thi 


sides the important invention of chromo-litho 


of glass, is due to the initiative of 
mann. This eminent lithographer als 


tion of archwological works. 

It is stated that the beautiful Roman 
which terminated the aqueduct of Quintu 
torius in Portugal has lately been demolis 










make a market on the site. This tower 


stone and plaster, and belonged to the 


let Marray, Bradshaw, Baedeker, and others, 


Portuguese travel. It may be worth while to 
remark, that until some few years back the 
beautiful. temple of Diana, in the same locality, 
was used as a slaughter-house. It is now, how- 
ever, cleansed and properly protected. 





men employed under contract to remo them 
they were carried away by cart-loads pon boat. 


The Swedish wood carver, Oestergren, favor- 
ably known in England, is said to be preparing 


It was a young woman, with as many flounces 
round her as the planet Saturn has rings, that 


sleeves as if she was going to fight for a cham- 


her fingers till they looked as if they would 
pretty much cover the key-board from the 
Then these 
two hands of hers made a jump at the keys as 
if they were a couple of tigers coming down 
upon a flock of black and white sheep, and the 
piano gave-a great howl, as if its tail had been 
Dead stop—so still you could hear 
Then another howl, as if 
the piano had two tails and you had trod on both 


scramble, ard string of jumps, up and down, 


back and forward, one hand over the other, like 
a stampede of 1ats and mice more than anything 


Two Brrtus.—(By Charles J. Sprague. )— 


I watched, with trembling hopes and fears, 


ADULTERATION AND THE FINE Arts.—Adul- 


er who furnishes the pigments employed in pro- 


ters are as effective now as when they were ex- 


It is very different with 
riously deteriorating from the changes which 


ers made their own pigments, and were very 
careful as to their purity, as well as that of the 


with which they were protected. At the present 
day the painter generally buys his materials 
ready made, and runs the risk of being cheated 
that not only are pure poppy and linseed oils— 
obtained, but the seeds themselves are largely 


deed, there is scarcely a business in which adul- 


grandest achievements of pictorial art lie at the | | 


solved by him, and, indeed, the improvements | & 
he introduced in various branches of litho-| ¢ 
graphy justify the remark of a French journal | 


lev. 
much of his time and energy to the remota: 


tower | lars, and of each woman fifty dollars. 


about 75 B.C. It was considered well preserv- 
ed, and was pronounced by Murphy, who gives 
a design of it in his book of travels, to be one 
of the most beau‘iful relics of Roman architec- | a8 this to young persons just starting in life are 
ture in the world. As yet there has been no 
explanation vouchsafed by the authorities. So 


strike out the Tower of Sertorius, one of the 
glories of Evora, from the list of the sights of| mulating capital will permit with safety, and 


minish the cost of household consumption. 
Eating too often is unhealthy. 


tervene between eech meal. 


wo, | between meals. 


uds| The ladies of Paris are discussing the advent 
her | of a new style of boot called the Pompeiian. It 
is of black velvet and very high, the leggings in 
and | front being made of Venetian cut-work, embroi- 
out | dered with a tiny silver cord. The pink, red, 
or scarlet Pompeiian silk stocking is thus seen 
through the open clover-leaf or diamond-shaped 
Some of the stockings with the de- 
sired high colors are clocked on the sides of the 
feet and around the ankles in white silk or some 


pattern. 


strongly-contrasting color. 


move it the moment they come in. 


to be an independent creature. 


I thought I owned owned me. 


this confession of the witty Alphonse. 


on the Subject of Fugitive Slaves. }— 


** ‘Supplementary slave-trade instructions’ 

I thought I had settled that little affair. 

A pretty postscriptum, my lords, I declare! 

But I don’t see my countersign set anywhere 
To this newest of naval productions. 


world, 
That, wherever my Union Jack was uafurled 
The slave should find treedom thereunder. 


should quell; 

But,-as for this roundabout ‘Circular’—well, 
It would tax a sea-lawyer its bearings to tell; 
One thing, though, is plain—it’s a blunder. 
‘‘No need for tall talk about ruling the waves 
slaves, 

ocean. is 
A legalized serf on a free British ship 

Is a novel conception not easy to grip. 


Re-rivet the chains he has managed to slip? 
I rather rebel at the notion! 


We hold them in scorn, and they hate us. 
O! I fancy I see a committee of Jacks 


Or holding palaver, like shore-guing quacks, 
With a view to ‘determine his status !’ 


thrall, 
Their prey to the sharks to surrender, 
I fancy is coming it rather too strong. 


fer- of wrong 
the| One may be just a trifle too tender. 


rot made 


I have spent blood and bullion to burk it; 


It is weaken- 
ing and injurious to mix fresh food with that 
which is partly digested, and the stomach also 
for | needs rest after the labor of digesting a meal. 
In grown persons four or five hours should in- 
Children who are 
growing fast need a simple luncheon of bread 


In clothing the great thing is to vary the char- 
acter and amount according to the season, avoid- 
ing the extremes one being swathed - 
flannel, no matter what the temperature, or 0 : : : Seg ee 

and | never wearing flannel at all. Asarule, we might and intelligence which distinguished them. 
imitate with advantage in winter the habits of| 1, Cromwell. 
the people in Russia and other very cold coun- 
tries, who are careful to put on very warm out- 
side clothing when leaving the house, and re- 


Alphonse Karr was once heard to say that 
from the moment he furnished a house he ceased 
“From that 
hour,” he continues, ‘‘the chairs and tables that 
They were the 
masters of my whole destiny, and it was my duty 
to see that they met with no ill-treatment, and 
were not scratched, smashed, nor otherwise 
abused.” Many a housekeeper can corroborate 
This is 
ng one of the chief reasons why so many families 

’ | break up housekeeping and go into boarding- 
houses, where the scratching and smashing are 
so common that nobody heeds the destruction. 


Britannia Opsects.—[To the Admiralty Cir- 
cular of July 31st, to Captains of H. M. Ships, 


“Eh! what!” cries Britannia, rubbing her eyes, 
With a look of exceedingly startled surprise, 


? 


“‘My will, I conceived, was made clear to the 


That’s a fair and square rule which all quibbles 


But, at least, my ‘broad rule’ does not recognize 


Whether stretched o’er green land or blue 


*‘With slave-owning powers my sea-dogs and I 
Will find it stiff work to keep terms—if we try. 


On a fugitive wretch coolly turning their backs, 


“My ships may not court the poor runaway 


But, if once he’s on board, upon Britons to call 


I demur to the ‘claims’ of the shackle and thong, 
And to ‘rights’ which are based on the blackest 


‘‘Let them look to their ‘chattel!’ my craft were 


the | My stand has been taken, and if it should lead 


its | To some trifle of trouble—as well may succeed 
i greed— 





the | When honest intent ters vill 
ur-| It is not my intention to shirk it. 


or. kind; 

’X- | I regret the result is not more to my mind; 
in-| When you give my old rule a new reading 
in| T might be consulted. At present, I hold 


8e- 


cold, 
nt-/ And your glasses obscure and misleading. 


tee confirm, 
Shall not be evaded by wriggle or squirm, 


Nice quibble, or politic paltering. 
My law is writ large for all nations to see— 


ws | Ashore or afloat, ’neath my flag all are free! 


be me 
If you think it requires any altering!” 


n- —Punch. 





“No, my lords; your solicitude’s thoughtful and 


That your course in the case is a little too bold; 
You had better hard-back, for your counsels are 


‘‘What philanthropists fought for, and legists 


That's a very plain rule, and you'll reckon with 


il-| A New Co-operative Movement.—There 


h, | P 
to} b 





n | their capital by giving six months’ notice. 


wages paid to each member is fixed by a board | Of Dea 
of directors, and is proportioned to their skill | "¢y, *% /ndez. 


o|and ability. They have a large dwelling or 


have had the satisfaction of beholding the uni-| home where the members live and enjoy many 
versal acceptance and commercial success of the | privileges and comforts not usually found in | ® 
offspring of their genius must be mentioned M. 
Jean Englemann, who died a few days ago in| a‘’e price for their board from their wages. 
The problem of printing in colors was| They have two new factory-buildings, and a} % 
ood water privilege and considerable machin- | & 
ry, and are engaged in the manufacture of toy | g™ammar. 
nd house-furnishing goods for which they find | ¥: t 
ready sale. They commenced business a year | education. 


families or boarding-houses. All pay a moder- 


each man in a year is one hundred and fifty dol- 
Many 


five thousand dollars. By continuing in this 
course a few years the capital of the company 

ust become very large and the savings of each 
 Speater a respectable competency. The ad- 
vantages of belonging to such an organization 


numerous and valuable, and are appreciated by 
those who enjoy them. It is the purpose of 
those engaged in the enterprise to increase their 
numbers and business as rapidly as their accu- 


they expect to be able to employ a hundred 
hands by the close of another year, and to raise 
up an institution where every intelligent young 


person of good habits who wishes can find con. | pelled, and the truth stands confessed. She 








stant work at good wages, a comfortable home, 
good and a place where they cannot 
fail to save money, and where they will learn to 


producing seed-trade, which is carried on by a| is an association of young persons at Spring- 
strongly organized body of traders, against | field, Vt., known asthe Industrial Works, that 
whom the agriculturists, who employ the refuse | furnishes all its members with constant work at 
very largely for cattle-feeding purposes, have | fuir wages and a pleasant home at small cost, ) | sabe : 
ong contended with small success. As regards | which is meeting with a success so marked as | and wrong, it must be catholic in its relation to 
igments, Mr. Hunt mentions, as an example, | to attract the attention of all thinking people. 
specimen of high-priced vermilion, procured | The members of this association are all young s orate 
eople who are willing to rid themselves of all | here presented, its dark and morbid side are not 
ad habits, work steadily, dress economically, | forgotten. The pathetic but painful Pieta and I 
the extent of more than twelve per cent., with | and save a portion of their wages; no others | t 
It is bad enough that we should be | are taken. 
swindled by the adulterations in almost every | to furnish a small amount of capital, and to 
ld vy, and in| save one-fourth of their wages, which must be | U8. i p 
the arts that have relation to our every-day life; | invested in the capital stock of the association. | of Germany than the lurid glow of the Spanish | a 
but it is infinitely worse that a thing ot beauty | Women are not required to furnish any capital | ! 
like a noble painting, which ought to be ‘‘a joy |i 
forever,” should become, through the villainy | wages and invest it in the business. 
of a tradesman, as frail and perishable as a| do not comply with the requirements of the as- | © 
Shail the perpetuity of the] sociation are expelled, and those 


eave can do so at sny time, and can withdraw | i ‘ 
The | and the same loving reverence and acceptance 


n the outset, but must save one-sixth ir} U : 
a the need of foundations laid broader and deep- 


who wish to | © 


art in France is summed up in his name. Be- | ago with five hands and are now working forty- is 
-| five; their sales for last month were over three | © : i 
graphy; the modification of this process known | thousand dollars, their pay-roll for the month | grows with the contemplation of 
as diaphanie, and applicable to the decoration | Was over twelve hundred dollars, and the saving | ® ! c 
. Engle- | of wages which was added to the capital of the | pet Which are the result of good-breeding begun 
company was more than three hundred dollars. | frum early years. 


The average amount saved from the wages of | Je , 
her natural place to one higher. 


herself, she demands double the amount of at- 
er-| of the members have saved much more than/| tention that a true lady of her present degree 
this during the year, but thie is all that is re-| Would demand; and when you have done all she 
by order of the Municipal Chamber, in orderto| quired of them. The aggregate amount saved | is 
in- | by the present company in a year will be nearly 
tained the conduits, and was an edifice of brick, 


reason why society has instructed its sons against 
making mesalliances. 
Paris can drape her into the semblance of a 
lady. 
betrays her. r 
action of her hand, the way she sits down, all 
show the original stamp as clearly as does her 





cultivated, she is only an instinctive mother to 
her children; and either indulges them improp- 
erly or coerces them rudely, as she is affection- 
ate or brutal. 


round, rosebud-mouth, and says ““Hemma and 


ing cheat is dis- | tels 
me was gone out,” the charming ere 


details of uneventful life, in the routine of towns 
and the romance of settlement. The governor 
was a little shadow of a king, and his council of 
a parliament. But the moment the great debate 
of the Revolution begins, the interest in our 
history is commanding. We had, indeed, and 
unfortunately, no men so conspicuous for genius 
as many Englishmen, no oratorical figure, for 
instance, so superb as Burke, whose single 
splendor fills his time with light. Patrick Hen 

ry and James Otis were electric speakers who 
fired an assembly and kindled a people. But 
they have left nothing which is a part of the 
treasures of our literature, and over which the 
poet, the statesman and the student all hang 
with delight. Jefferson said of Henry that it 
was the inspiration of hearing him which was 
his great gift. He could not remember what he 
said. Lord Chatham was correct in saying that 
the Continental Congress was an assembly of sa- 
ges as illustrious and dignified as any of Greece 
or Rone. But it was weight of character, pu- 
rity of purpose, heroism, patriotism, good sense 


There was no Pym, no Strafford, no Falkland, 


Yet, when all this is conceded, there remains 
the fact of the unobserved growth of a nation 
upon this continent, the development, under 
most favorable conditions, of many of the most 
characteristic institutions of the race from which 
Britain and her colonies sprung, and the mas- 
terly management of one of the greatest inter- 
national debates in history, conducted by men 
of the clearest insight and the utmost intrepid- 
ity, and of remarkable ability. It is the setting, 
the scene, which is wanting to the imaginative 
reader; but it is little more; for our fathers’ 
cause was that of Britain herself, and their atti- 
tude and devotion were the qualities that had 
made the glory of great epochs in Britain. It 
is quite time that there was a more careful study 
of American history in schools and colleges, and 
the centennial year will quicken an interest in it 
which is sure to be repaid.— Harper’s. 


Rewicion 1n Art.—The suggestive little par- 
agraph in the Jadex of October 3d was in my 
mind as I looked at the very interesting pictures 
of the Spanish and German school now on c-xhi- 
bition at the Atheneum. They do indeed off r 
most fruitful studies of the typical character, 
not only of the two nations, but of the two 
churches which they represent; butthey brought 
to my thoughts not so much the superiority of 
the new school over the old, as the dangers that 
surround the new, and the great import and 
beauty of some of the characteristics of the old 
faith which we must beware lest we lose alto- 
gether, and so misrepresent human nature and 
carry on human progress only in crabwise, sid- 
ling fashion. 

Kaulbach’s representation is well spoken of as 
‘‘masculine ;” the womanly side of human nature 
is recognized only in Queen Elizabeth. Why 
should r:ot Isabella of Castile have stood beside 
Columbus, Vittoria Colona held high converse 
with Michael Angelo and Savonarola, and the 
wife of Luther appeared as his aid in the great 
work of translating the Bible? 

The whole picture, like the Protestant Church, 
is full of power and admirable drawing, strong 
individuality and noble expression; but it is not 
organic, it has no unity in it, does not glow with 
sentiment nor blossom into beauty. The cold. 
neutral tints of the cartoon seem well adapted 
to the subject, and, from what we kvow of the 
German school of color, we should hardly ex- 
pect any better effect in the finished painting 
But the Madonna and altar- pieces in the other 
room attract the eye at once by their rich glow 
of light and color. Humanity is there not as 
will and intellect (for herein Kaulbach’s work is 
immensely superior), but as luve and human 
relation. All is limited, narrow in its range, 
but having a unity and perfection which satisfies 
us for the moment, if it leaves us to question 
afterward. 

The mysteries of spiritual life are indicated, 
but with loving, tender sweetness; the angels 
seem as natural actors in the human drama as 
the woman or the soldiers. Woman is here the 
central figure, in one phase only, in one relation 
—not the highest nor the broadest, but the ten. 
derest and the most touching. The peasant 
girl is ennobled by the glory of maternity. In 
the Annunciation, the attitude and action are 
very simple, und the figure at first seems in- 
expressive; but, as you gaze, you catch the lis- 
tening of her soul to the breathings of hope and 
‘aith which come with the promised blessing, 
and you recognize that the angels, unseen by 
her, are filling her with the power of ife and 
love which she is to bestow upon her offspring. 
So Swedenborg has said that the highest angels 
surround a woman who is bearing her part in the 
divine work of creation. These unseen forces 
of spiritual help and life are as shadowy and 
indefinable as electricity and ozone; but are 
they not as real and as potent? Will not spir- 
itual science some day learn the Jaws of their 
action, and substantiate as fact what poetry and 
religion have given us as faith and beauty ? 

The path to this recognition of the union of 
intellect and faith, of the marriag» of masculine 
individuality and feminine attraction, lies indeed 
through free religion. But the second word 
is as important as the first. Free to expand, it 
must also be loyal to the center. Free to in 
vestigate, it must be faithiul in preserving the 
truth. Clear and definite in statement of the 
ideal, it must also be genial and affectionate in 
clothing it inform and expression. Protestant 


in its position towards all oppression, falsehood 





If the bright side of the Catholic Church is 


he disgusting martyrdom remind us of the ex- 


All the men who join are required | travagauces and abuses from which the brave 
men represented on the other canvas have freed § 


Better the cold air and barren mountains 


nquisition; but do either of these 1epresert to | 
s the church of the future? Do we not see 


r in human nature than either of these church- 
s have built upon? But must they not be laid 
n the same strength and courage as the one, 


f beauty and mystery as the other ?— Mrs. Che- 


MESALLiaNcES.—It may sound illiberal to say 
o, but it is a truth all the same—unrefined 
manners for the most part belong to unrefined 
natures, and the ignorance which misplaces h’s, 
nd marries plural nouns to singular verbs, 
oes deeper into the whole being than mere 
A vulgar woman who says ‘‘you 
as” and “‘they is” lacks more than technical 
She lacks all that refinement which 
produced by the study of literature and his- 
ry, all that perception of moral beauty which 

artistic loveli- 
ess, all that social sweetness and grace of tem- 


She is sure to be suspicious, 
alous, aggressive, insolent, if transferred from 
Uncertain of 


still unsatisfied. Her reason not having been 


Take her into society, and learn there another 


Not the best milliner in 
The very turn of her head, the 


h; and when she opens, maybe a fresh, 


be lovely, but she is not a lady; and her 
roe tod § sa is a gentleman, blinded now by Leave Boston on the hour from7 A. M4till 6 P. M. 


her youth and beauty, will come to his 








all that is good and human. C 


not of their world in any way, because she 
his wife. 


career, and all that this involves and implies. 


we consider those made by women. 


lect, love, delight. If the broad elements 


real sense. 


ance. 


become complicated. 


anguish and regret. 
On the other hand, there is the selling 


garity, moneyed boorishness. 


former. 


gentleman. 


than the drawing-room. 


cannot expect his lady-friends to either endure 
or endorse an ill-mannered, ill-speaking woman, 


It is a nice point, to be decided only 
according to individual feeling, and whether a 
man holds his home-life as the closest thing he 
has, or gives more weight to his professional 


Whatever can be said against the mesallian- 
ces made by men comes with tenfold force when 
A woman 
who marries below herself marries into misery, 
just in proportion to the space she traverses. 
We except in this sweeping condemnation those 
absurd and arbitrary distinctions which would 


place a few hundreds a year above honor, intel- 
‘or| OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
oct23 tf 


refined life are retained, the mere want of the 
ornamental excess is not to be taken as a mis- 
fortune, or as constituting a mesalliance in the 
But when a woman gently nurtured 
marries on love and nothing a year, the chances 
are that she will find she has made a mistake 
before the bridal year is out, and that every 
year which follows will see her deeper in the 
mire, and more wholly delivered over to repent- 
This, even when the husband is her equal 
in education and gentlehood. The beginnings 
of things only are simple; the consequences 
In the beginning of this 
thing their mutual love was the sole fact; after- 
wards come children, school-bills, doctor’s-bills, 
clothing and food-bills, and scant funds to meet 
them. And then, when the mother finds that 
she cannot do justice by her children because 
she married for love a man who was not up to 
her social standard in means, the chances are| oct23 4t 
that her wifely devotion suffers in her maternal 


womanly grace and refinement for gilded vul- 
This, again, isa 
mesalliance, and of even a graver kind than the 
Perhaps only those who have tried it 
can understand the full bitterness of such a po- 
sition; but a bystander can see something of 
Not all the gilding and glitter of that princely 
mansion can make the uncouth owner of it a 
When her comparatively poor but 
well-born friends come to see her, she blushes 
for her wealth, mated as it is with her husband, 
the millionaire manufacturer, whose speech and 
manners show him better fitted for the loom 
His very efforts to be 
fine betray his coarseness only the more plainly, 
and the more he aspires the lower he falls. But 
she sold herself to this that she might have the 
gilding and the glitter; and if her bread is sour 
who but herself brewed the yeast ?— The Queen. 


NEW 
MALACGA 


TABLE RAISINS, 


In Cartoons. 


N,N. PHERCE & C0, 


CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STS., 


oct2s BOSTON. 2t 








Gives Perteact Satisfaction ! 
For Sabbath Schools, 


THE 'SHINING RIVER ! 


For High and Grammar Schools, 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR ! 


The former is by H. 8. & W. O. Perkins, and sells 
tor 35 cents per copy in Boards, and $30 per 100. Is- 
sued only a few weeks since, but the publishers are 
showered with commendatory letters, and its praises 
are sounded everywhere. It will prove a “SHINING 
RIVER” of beauty and melody in hundreds of homes 
and Sabbath schools. 

The HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR is just out, and is a 
book which no Teacher can fail to admire and intro- 
duce. It will be a decided element in the musical 
advance of the time. Sells for $1.00 or $9.00 per 


dozen. 

NOW READY. 
A new collection of most beautiful Hymns and 
Tunes for Praise- Meetings, Prayer- Meetings. Camp- 
Meetings, &c., &c., entitled LIVIN:« WATERS. 
Price | For Praise Meetings, 


30 | LIVING WATERS. : 5 5. 


cts. | For Prayer Meetings. HODGES. 


_Now give new life to the singing in your congrega- 
tion by introducing a few hundred copies of this de- 
lightful work. 

iy ge copies of Living Waters, Shining River 
or High School Choir, sent, postpaid, tor retail price. 











R, HOLLINGS & CO. 
Gas Fixtures 


MANUFACTURERS. 
CRYSTAL, 
GILT and 


Lowest Prices. 





"METROPOLITAN RAILROAD COM 
PANY, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
it. ee 
Fall an 


the way of 
Comfort, Safety and Oonvenience. 


now rely upon conveyance in a good, wholesome, 





FURRIERS, 


(Second Door South of Winter St.,) 


Consisting of LONDON-MADE 


for beauty of style and quality in New England. 
Being practical Furriers, with an experience 


the market rates elsewhere in this city. 


Chinchilla. 
Silver Fox, 


Russian, 


Hudson Bay 


—AND— 


SABLE, 


And every variety of Fur, in every shape, 


fine in quality, and low in price. 


FUR-LINED SILK SACOUES, 


A SPECIALTY. 


GENTLEMEN'S FOR GOODS, 


OATS, VESTS, CAPS, GAUNTLETS, 


WRISTERS, EAR MUFFS, ETC., 


n the latest style, both of London and 


erican make. 





445 & 447 Washington Street, 


oct23 


EXCURSION TRIP 


NARROW GAUGE STEAM LINE. 


The Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad Com- 
pany will issue excursion tickets from Boston over 
their line and return during the autumn and winter 
months for 30 cents. 
The line starts from Atlantic avenue, at the junc- 
tion of High and Broad streets, crosses the harbor in 
full view of the islands and forts by an attractive and 
strictly passenger-fe 
nel under a we 2 werd an ee ans a 
; it is: ret Movement | easterly borders of the harber to Orient Heights an 
It is odd, but so it is; her first the beach, then four miles along the crest of the beach, 
IN FULL VIEW OF THE OPEN SEA AND SURF, 
furnishi 
— River to the center of the great shoe city of 
nn. 
isitors to the metropolis will find this the most in- 
teresting excursion-trip they can make. Several ho- 


po 
SundayeFrom 9 A. M. till 6 P. M. 


pen.e and without delay. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


An unusually large Stock of FUR TRIM- 


MINGS, at moderate prices. 


BENT & BUSH, 


FURRIERS. 
Boston. 
2 





—_— 


DELIGHTFUL 


ALONG THE OCEAN 
—OVER THE— 


. then by rail through the tun- 


a most enchanting scene; then across the 


will be open during the winter for the entertain- 
Running Time. 


FURS. 
Bent & Bush, 


445 & 447 WASHINGTON ST, 


HAVE NOW OPEN A STOCK OF 


Neal Goods, 


SACQUES, 
MUFFS, BOAS and CAPS, and similar goods 


ot their own manufacture, made from selected Eng- |} 5'7Q Washington St., Boston 
lish and American skins, such as cannot be equalled : 


over fifty years in the business, and corresponding | constant attention to the busine: 8 enables the manu- 
with the leading fur houses here and abroad—they 
are able to offer to their patrons the best of goods 
made from the pick of skins at prices much below 


Lynx, Otter, 


American 


EAL SACQUES MADE TO ORDER 


nd Furs cut and Refitted at trifling ex- 


$, P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 
Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents | No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Leoeal Agencies in every town. 


and experienced Drivers are employed. 
The time-tables have been arranged with a view to 


streets at all hours of the day and night. 
These facts, taken in connection with the determi- 
nation of the management to redeem all former er- 
rors by accommodating the public and rendering full 
satisfaction to all who kindly extend their patronage, 
will be sufficient to make the METROPOLITAN the 
favorite line with all who have occasion to make use 
of horse-cars. 
Low fares have already been established, and im- 
provements other than those herein mentioned will 
soon be made. 5 
A Time Table has been prepared, giving the time 
on allour lines. Copies may be had at the principal 
office, 94 Tremont street, and of the Conductors on the 
different lines. 
For the Management, 
M. 5S. STARKWEATHER, 
Superintendent. 


PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McPHAIL & CO,, 


septls  2&8t 








Are endorsed by the most eminent’ Musicians in the | 
of | Couutry and are in every way the most thoroughly 
made Pianos inthe U.S. More than thirty years of 


faeturers to compete successfully with the most re- 
nowned Piano Makers in the world. 37 First Pre- 
miums, including Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals 
and Diplomas, have been awarded these Pianos tor 
their superiority in tone, action, durability and gen- 
uine workmanship. They are sold at lower prices 
than any other first-class Piano in the market. Call 
and examine them or send for circulars. 


New Number, 579 Washington Stree 
ae — 


“CHOICE ¢ GOODS! 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 








AS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 


Sap PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL 
ICACIES. tt sep 

WILLIAM TUFTS, 

TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 





BRONZE. 


547 Washington St., near Boston Theater. 





The management of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, having completed their arrangements for 
, Winter business, would respectfully call 
attention tothe many new and important facilities 
which they now present, to all who use their cars, in 


The Closed or Box cars have all been thoroughly 
renovated during the Summer, and our patrons may 


clean vehicle, which has been swept and otherwise 
cleansed after each tripand before making another. 
The Conductors are held to such strict account that 
Ladies, Children, and all others, may depend upon a 
safe and pleasant ride, free from annoyance from un- 
ruly or disorderly people. None but the most careful 


accommodate all, and ourcars can be found on the 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our 8 are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England, ¥ . 


SALESROOMS, 


27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON, 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO.. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
a&c., &c. 
136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 








House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 

and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


a@m Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business A specialty made of 
signs and Decorations. te dec26 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
THE STANDARD. 

The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit conf- 


dence. Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
_ septs — tt 

— --- ——-~ #-——— ——— _ < 

RICHARDSON & CQO., 

DEALERS IN 

PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 

AGENTS FOR 

Boston Pure White Lead, and 

Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 
85 & 88 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 

3m 


CHARLES 





ART-STORE. 


L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 

Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 

Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
oct9 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 

PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BGEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 














ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the supertor 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf sept2s 


INSURANCE. 
a ee 
New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.} 











Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873......... $13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
LBWINB isis ccsiscndcccccccccceccocace $12,539,416.08 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amount at risk......... cccceeeees $62,595,608.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to x : 

The Company has reached its present prosperous 

condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 

fund is composed is $219,771.56 over the cost on the 

Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 

capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 

Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 

years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 


agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel. 
W.C. WRIGHT, 
Actuary. 
tf 


Secretary. 

W. W. MORLAND, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 
oct2 





supplied, of the richest quality, got up in hand 





style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. july31 








BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 
40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 


Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf septa 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 


BOSTON. 
Cash ASSCts.....-cccececes ceecees $312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853. 





Cash ASSCtS.... 2... cecceccceeeees $2,606,235.07 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available | Cash Assets. .....--.---++----+e0-+++ $775,211.60 
Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NorTH 


AMERICAN. Riska taken, losses adjusted and paid 
at their 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. sep 





until their Store in Haymarket square is 
completed, the stoc s of FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, &c., &., in Stores 44 & 46 


at VERY LOW PRICES. Also, above| 
Stores to Let. oct2 


REAL ESTATE.) 











REAL ESTATE, 


Pa UINCY MUTUAL 
Souther & Hooper, es 3 


Successors of Beal & Hooper, wit ower; {Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, $320,000 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Union Street, and 101 & 103 Friend Street, Surplus over re-insurance, over 900,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


jJanelg 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
July 1, 1875. tf 
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No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
mob6é t 








of the P. S. N. Co., 
Callao. After dippin 
mercial steamer, the 
P. M. S.S. Co., and t 
parted. The length 
ever the American 
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Politics, Liter 
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No. 25 Bromfield 
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